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DIRECTOR’S INTRODUCTION 


In close collaboration with the All-Africa Conference of Churches (AACC), the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs (CCIA) held a regional consultation in Nairobi, Kenya, from 
17 to 21 November, 1980. 


The purpose of this consultation was to identify currently African issues from the perspectives 
of the churches living, working and witnessing within this vast continent. It was recognized that 
the most pressing problems confronting this region are of a global nature, involving geo-political 
conflicts and interests, including North-South and East-West confrontations. Nevertheless, the 
CCIA has aiways laid great importance on the fact that no global problems can be solved 
adequately without intensive regional and local participation in both analysis and strategies for 
resolution. 


A second purpose was to look intensively at the response of the churches, both positive and 
negative, to the emerging concerns of the region. How have the churches, in their life and 
witness, been affected by, or responded to the regional issues identified ? What possibilities do 
the churches have within their realm of activities for making a positive contribution inthis regard ? | 


Thirdly, the consultation was to give guidelines regarding the priorities for the work of the 
churches, the AACC and the CCIA. Where do churches and church organizations place their 
limited energies and resources to evolve practical and effective programmes of action for the 
churches in the region, as well as for churches outside the region who wish to develop effective 
solidarity for this region ? 


The present issue of CC/A Background Information, following the agenda of the consultation, 
is arranged according to three themes, looking first at political trends in Africa, secondly at the 
status of human rights in Africa, and finally at the question of arms race and development in Africa. 
We are pleased to be able to reproduce here anumber of papers presented to the consultation by 
outstanding representatives of the churches, orchurch-related experts. This isaugmented bythe 
conclusions reached in two working groups. 


The CCIA herewith expresses its gratitude to the AACC, which hosted this consultation, to Mr. 
|. Rudolph Grimes, vice-moderator of the CCIA, and Mr. Maxime Rafransca, General Secretary of 
the AACC, who co-chaired the consultation, as well as to the various speakers who shared their 
time and expertise, thus contributing to the success of this African regional consultation. 


Leopoldo J. Niilus 
Director 
April 1981 
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I. AFRICAN DEVELOPMENTS 
IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


by J. Rudolph Grimes 


Time will not permit us, in the examination of a subject like this one, to go in detail all the way 
back to the nineteenth century to review the colonization of Africa, nor to the early twentieth 
century up to the end of World War I, nor to the period between the two World Wars to the United 
Nations Conference on International Organization held in San Francisco, California, and the 
commencement of the United Nations itself. 


It may be sufficient if we can begin by looking at the African Continent when World War II ended 
in 1945. However, this should not be interpreted to mean that Africa’s past is not long and 
interesting, with a record of successful development, in spite of some of the nonsense that has 
been written about it. 


| doubt that any serious historian today has the idea that Africa does not have a political history 
of its own. It is Known that many African peoples formed themselves into states long ago. All of 
these states were seriously affected by the slave trade, which the British Colonial Secretary in 
1775, Lord Dartmouth, declared could not be discouraged or checked because it was “beneficial 
to the nation”. 


But African institutions were affected also by many influences external to the Continent. The 
first such influence was probably Islam, eventhough there are reports of visits to Africain the 15th 
century by the Chinese. The next influence was the European invasion which also began in the 
15th century. This might well be called a period of discovery. The leading nation inthis period was 
Portugal and there developed eventually a mutually peaceful trading partnership in African gold, 
ivory and peppers, and European cottons and metalware. 


Unfortunately, this trading relationship degenerated, by the 18th and the 19th century, in the 
enslavement of Africans in Europe’s new mines and plantations in North, Central and South 
America. The slave trade was aconsiderable source of wealth for the Europeans anda disaster to 
the Africans. It was about this time that Europeans began to explore the interior of Africa and the 
industrial revolution began in Europe. 


With the abolition of the slave trade in the middle of the 19th century, European imperialism 
started in earnest, and the scene was set for the partition of Africa. The partition was devised and 
sanctioned in the General Act of the Berlin Conference of 1885, as well as the General Act and 
Declaration of the Brussels Conference of 1890, and they were subsequently revised by the 
Convention of Saint Germain-en-Laye of 1919. 


The last phase was the rise of African political independence and the development of mutual 
respect in the 1960's. 


One writer has described the period between 1919 and 1939 as the “maincentral phase of the 
colonial period — stagnation”. 


Great changecame about following the end of World War II, ascountries in Asia began winning 
self-determination and independence. 


At the time the political map of Africa was a mosaic of European sovereignties — Belgium, 
Britain, France, Portugal and Spain. Italy lost its African Territories after World War II, and 
Germany had lost its colonies after World War |, the German African territories having been 
made mandates and divided among Belgium, Britain, France and South Africa. All of these 
mandates went into the Trusteeship system of the United Nations except Namibia (South West 
Africa). The participation of African soldiers in the European armies during the war, and the rise of 
nationalism, resulted in the emergence of a new situation. 


The administration in the various colonies and Trusteeship territories varied according to the 
political situations and policies of the administering power. 


The Belgian colonial administration was based on authoritarianism. The slogan seemedto be, 
“no elites, no problems”. Higher education was thus closed to the inhabitants of the territories 
under Belgian rule, and they were forbidden to go elsewhere. The citizens of these territories 
were not given the opportunity to participate in the plans of the administration which had been 
elaborated by aresearch organization called INEAC. (Institut National pour! Etude Agronomique 
du Congo Belge). 


An extensive system of primary education was introduced largely through Roman Catholic 
Mission Schools, but there was little secondary education and nouniversity until 1955. There was 
a denial of political rights both to Africans and Europeans, and no provision was made for African 
advancement beyond lowly levels of responsibility. 


In spite of this, the Bakongos formed the ABAKO party in 1954 under the leadership of Joseph 
Kasavubu and the Mouvement National Congolais (MNC) was organized in 1958 with Patrice 
Lumumba as its leader. 


Most of the British territories were divided into colonies and protectorates. The colonies were 
usually in the coastal areas and the colonial Governors were in charge. The protectorates were 
based on treaties or agreements and were governed by what has been called “indirect rule” 
through the tribal chiefs and traditional rulers. Britain was then the protecting power. 


Britain treated the constitutional advance of each of its colonial territories separately. It 
granted to its subjects the privilege of building institutions similar to those in the United Kingdom. 
Legislative councils with power to tax the inhabitants were elected in territories whose 
inhabitants were of European origin. It was in the 20th century that Britain aimed consciously at 
the extension of parliamentary institutions to non-European peoples. There were no twocolonies 
which received identical constitutions. In the Europeanized coastal towns there was popular 
suffrage and representation by election. In the rural areas representatives by special councils or 
by tribal chiefs were arranged. 


French colonies were administered directly, guided by the French belief in assimilation. 
Eventual independence was not considered. The elite selected by the French were given first 
class education. 


As many of French Africa’s elite had aligned themselves with the Free French forces during the 
war, by the end of World War || a slow political awakening became evident. General de Gaulle 
quickly recognized this and sought to make reforms at the Brazzaville Conference in 1944; buthe 
did not deviate from the idea of France and her overseas possessions as one body indivisible. 
Some of the African elites were elected to the French Parliament and began to associate with 
political leaders of the many political parties in France. 


In 1956 the Loi Cadre was promulated. It gave a large measure of self-government to the black 
African territories. This statute emphasized self-government at the territorial level and is 
generally blamed for the balkanization of French Africa. 


In 1958, General de Gaulle’s constitution abolished the notion of the indivisibility of France 
and her overseas colonies and replaced it with the idea of the “Communauté”, which permitted 


fullinternal self-government, but foreign affairs, defence, overall economic policy andsome other 
matters were to be handled by the Communauté Ministers. The Prime Ministers of the 
Communauté States were to meet regularly under de Gaulle’s chairmanship. Guinea did not 
accept this new constitution. In a referendum, the people of Guinea voted “no” overwhelmingly, 
and Guinea immediately became independent. 


Political parties developed in the French territories after the Second World War, with 
metropolitan connections. This was not surprising, because some of the French African elite were 
members of the French parliament. This has now changed with the independence of the various 
territories, and the failure of any kind of Afro-French Federation or communauté to develop. 


The Allied powers were magnanimous to Italy at the end of the Second World War and 
permitted her to have Trusteeship over Italian Somaliland, with a timetable for independence. 
Libya was created as an independent state by the UN, and Eritrea was federated to Ethiopia. The 
subsequent integration of Eritrea into Ethiopia by the Government of the latter state is part of the 
reason for the war that has been raging in Eritrea for so long. 


Portugal’s colonial policy seems to have been based on three attributes. First, the Portuguese 
Government averred that the historical contact between Portugal and Africa has been different 
from that between other European countries and Africa. Secondly, the Portuguese had the 
sanguine feeling that the relationship between the Portuguese and the Africans was a model 
example of good race relations. Thirdly, Portugal continuously exploited African labour in the 
name of civilization for Portugal’s economic benefit. 


Thus Portugal always argued that its territories were legitimate extensions of continental 
Portugal. The cultural assimilation about which the Portuguese boasted seems to have been 
accidental in the light of the indiscriminate and oppressive use of African labour by the 
metropolitan country for profit. 


Spain’s line of argument on the few territories (Ifni, Soanish Sahara and Spanish Guinea) left 
from its great empire was like that of Portugal. They were supposedly provinces or regions of 
metropolitan Spain. 


The demand for equality of rights has a long history indeed. One can trace it from the Magna 
Carta, the Bill of Rights and the Petition of Rights, through the American War of Independence to 
the French Revolution. Many have been the early political writers and philosophers who have 
articulated it. But there is no need to review this now. 


After the end of World War II, when reconstruction in Europe began, there was full employment 
and raw material prices boomed. Many Africans had been recruited in the Allied armies to fight 
against the Axis Powers on the slogan of making the world safe for democracy, and to prevent 
domination of peoples by the Axis because it was only fair that each national group should rule 
itself. | doubt that the colonial powers realized the effect this was to have on subject peoples. But 
there was not must choice. The colonial powers were fighting for their very survival and also for 
freedom from enslavement by foreign powers. They needed all the help they could get. 


Moreover, during the war, the President of the United States and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, on 15 August 1941, accepted the principles of the Atlantic Charter in which, 
among other things, they expressed respect for “the right of all peoples to choose the form of 
Government under which they will live”. The signatories to the Declaration by United Nations on 
1 January 1942 virtually accepted the principles of the Atlantic Charter. 


There was also a significant expansion in the number of Africans who were able to gain access 
to higher education in Western Europe, the United States and Canada following the end of the 
Second World War. 


Thus African Nationalism gradually intensified. With the United Nations Charter requiring 
under Article 73 (e) the regular transmission to the Secretary General of “statistical and other 


information of a technical nature relating to economic, social, and education conditions in the 
territories for which they are respectively responsible...”, petitioners began to appear before the 
Fourth Committee and the plight of subject peoples was catapulted dramatically into the 
international arena. 


The culmination of all this was the independence of African States, beginning in 1956 with 
Sudan, and reaching large proportions in 1960. At present, only Namibia and South Africa are left 
to be set free. 


Developments toward self-determination and independence led to the development of 
political parties, independence and liberation movements. In the former British territories, the 
Westminister Model of parliamentary government with responsible cabinet authority emerged. In 
the French territories, a system of Government akin to the French system emerged. 


These systems of government were soon changed after complete independence into one 
party states, eliminating opposition. It has been argued that there is no basis for parliamentary 
democracy along Westminster Lines. President Julius Nyerere in his “Democracy and the Party 
System (1963)” explained it thus: 


“The European and American parties came into being as the result of existing social and 
economic divisions — the second party (that is the Opposition) being formed to challenge 
the monopoly of political power by some aristocratic or capitalist group. Our own parties 
had a very different origin. 


They were not formed to challenge any ruling group of our own people; they were formedto 
challenge foreigners who ruled over us. They were not, therefore, political ‘parties’ — i.e. 
factions — but nationalist movements. And from the outset they represented the interests 
and aspirations of the whole nation”. 


What is not clear to me is whether, after the achievement of independence, these parties have 
continued to represent the interests and aspirations of the whole nation so as to justify the 
banning ofall other political parties. Norisit clear to me why it is wrong for groups, within a country 
to form and challenge the existing ruling group which have been in power since independence. 


Some of the countries in the one party states have said they are developing African socialism. 
One reason advanced for the selection of African socialism is the situation in Latin America. After 
more than a century since gaining independence from Portugal and Spain and adopting the 
“orivate enterprise system”, almost all Latin American states remain “poverty-stricken, chaoticin 
social structure, bedevilled by oligarchical corruption and ridden by dictators”. | doubt that any in- 
depth analysis of this has been made in Africa. Others have based African socialism on the culture 
of the African, who is allegedly accustomed to acommunal way of life, the sense of security it gave 
to its members and the universal hospitality on which its members could depend. 


Some of the countries which have developed one party states have adopted Marxist thought 
and are endeavouring to organize along the lines of the socialist states of Eastern Europe. 


Another development in Africa has been the number of military coups d’etat which have led to 
military rule in a large number of states. Some of them have formed one party states with the 
military leaders still in full control, without wearing uniforms. 


Momentous developments are taking place in the creation of regional economic institutions. 
The United Nations Economic Commission for Africa embraces the whole continent and 
sponsors some serious continental-wide cooperation in telecommunications and in a trans- 
Africa road network. If these projects are successful, they may result in cooperation in fields that 
may tend to bring the continent closer together. The African Development Bank is also 
encouraging this trend by providing financing for some joint economic projects in Africa. 


But there have also been some important regional economic developments in trying to forge 


customs unions, encourage the free movement of persons, free trade, etc. and multinational 
financing is lending encouragement to this. Among such regional economic institutions are: 
ECOWAS (Economic Community of West African States), MRU (Mano River Union), CEAO (West 
African Economic Community), OMVS (Organization for the Development of the Senegal River), 
UDEAC (Union de Douane et Economique African Centrale), and Southern African Frontline 
States. 


If these institutions prove to be viable and durable, | believe that there will emerge a greater 
identity of interests and the sharing of mutual benefits which may bring some statesinthe regions 
closer to each other. It could even lead to larger political units. 


Obstacles still remain. Among them are differences in languages, in ideology, in monetary 
policy, etc. But! believe that with good-will and genuine efforts these may be overcome and might 
prove to be a positive factor in the development of closer political cooperation. Only time will tell. 
However, it is my view that developments in economic cooperation in Africa should be carefully 
watched and promoted. 


In some parts of Africa, religion plays a crucial role. This is particularly true of Islam. Some of 
the states are Islamic Republics and others whose predominant religion is Islam are cooperating 
insome fields. Incertain areas, Christianity is under severe pressure. It is difficult to predict where 
this willlead, especially since there are signs that some fanaticism is developing. There have even 
been reports, some of them very recently, of the use of subversion and military force to make 
some states more closely aligned to a certain sect of Islam. The situation calls for careful 
observation. 


Pan Africanism has played a role in political developments in Africa. Without tracing its details 
from the first Pan African Congress heldin 1900 tothe sixth congress held in 1945in Manchester, 
England, or reviewing the developments with the Brazzaville, Casablanca or Monrovia groups, it 
is important to note that in 1963 the Organization of African Unity was formed in Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia. With this organization, which has an Assembly of Heads of State or Government, a 
Council of Ministers and a Secretariat, the concept of political, cultural and economic unity in 
Africa was brought to the forefront of the African stage. 


Following periods of Military rule, both Ghana and Nigeria have returned to multiparty states 
within the last fifteen months, making them, with Senegal, the only multiparty states in Africa. The 
opposition parties in Gambia were recently banned. It is too early to say whether this is a 
significant trend, especially since there are signs that there may yet be more military govern- 
ments in Africa. 


| believe, with the complexities in the problems in Africa, it willbe necessary for African leaders 
to pursue a pragmatic approach in the search for their solutions, instead of adopting ideological 
stances, since there is not yet any indication that satisfactory solutions are being found through 
ideologies. At present onecan only say that the political trends in Africa are diverse and no single 
pattern has clearly emerged. 
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ll. POLITICAL TRENDS IN AFRICA 


by Ninan Koshy 


Introduction 


This is amodest attempt to look from outside at the political trendsin Africa. Obviously, such an 
attempt has severe limitations, in addition to the basic problem that each country on the African 
continent is unique, thus making it difficult to categorize common trends in the midst of a wide 
range of political developments. The unfinished struggle for political independence in Southern 
Africa, a revolution in search of a party in Ethiopia, the trauma of transformation from dictatorship 
to democracy in Uganda, minor changes of regimes in Central African Republic and Equatorial 
Guinea, ideological struggles, e.g. in Zimbabwe and Mozambique, the tortuous and bloody path 
of Chad towards identity and territorial integrity or disintegration, salutary democratic trends in 
several countries like Nigeria and Ghana — these are some of the current events on the political 
scene of Africa, denoting the variety of political trends about which general observations can be 
often misleading. 


Three phases 


Since the end of the Second World War, virtually all African states have undergone or are 
experiencing three phases of political development : (1) the attainment of formal inde- 
pendence; (2) the consolidation of power — that is, the founding of the basic framework, 
institutions and political parameters of the new state and (3) the restructuring of society and the 
forging of a new bureaucratic apparatus necessary to establish the psychological and techno- 
logical framework for development. 


Three major political positions, currently fashionable in the West, that masquerade under an 
academic facade deserve particular attention. The first is that African states are falling apart; that 
the basic problem facing African societies is the need for stability. The second is that African 
politics are essentially conflictless and classless, a view that originates from two different 
sources — romanticism about the unity, the one-for-all and all-for-one nature of the African people 
and Western liberal and conservative social sciences that reject class interpretation in any 
context: The third, which stems from a bitter overreaction to wildly optimistic expectations at the 
end of the Second World War that independence would bring some new panacea for humankind, 
is a devastating pessimism as to the possibilities for future African state-building and economic 
development. These contentions can be refuted if contemporary developments in the continent 
are examined within two types of framework: first, Africa’s present in terms of her own past; but 
second, an avoidance of regional parochialism, a comparison of similar problems elsewhere in 
the world, both today and in other periods of history. 


The unfinished struggle for independence 


In his opening address to the OAU Economic summit in April, President Shagari of Nigeria 
stated “With the victory in Zimbabwe and impending liberation of Namibia and Azania in the very 
near future, the end of the struggle for political liberation in Africa is in sight”. The terms 
“impending” and “in the very near future” may need qualifications in view of South Africa’s 
continuing machinations to thwart the struggles for liberation in Namibia and in the Republic 
itself. The latest round of discussions the UN officials had with the South African government has 


not solved several of the outstanding problems regarding the implementation of the UN plan. Two 
recent unilateral moves by South Africa have caused new difficulties : the establishment of the 
South West Africa Territorial Force (SWATF) and the holding of the elections for the so-called 
second-tier “representative authorities” aimed at consolidating the “bantustanization” of 
Namibia. African nations are particularly critical of Western members of the Security Council for 
their failure to put sufficient pressure on South Africa to ensure its compliance with Resolution 
435 of 1978, which set out the basis for a cease-fire and internationally supervised elections, and 
the use of the veto to prevent economic sanctions being imposed on South Africa over the 
Namibian issue. 


Ideological struggles 


It is perhaps in the countries which have won liberation struggles in Southern Africa that the 
debate about ideology is crucial. Whether as rhetoric, a framework for organizing data, or 
revolutionary praxis, Marxism today confronts the observer of Southern Africa as an integral part 
of the rethinking that is being done. Yet it is also here that the huge question-mark of race 
confronts Marxism. In what meaningful sense has the recent history of Southern Africa been the 
history of class struggle ? What is the correlation of forces of class struggle and those against 
racism in the liberation movements ? These questions need to be examined to understand the 
ideological trends particularly in Southern Africa. 


The dilemma faced by Zimbabwe dramatizes the situation in several African countries. The 
particular circumstances under which independent Zimbabwe was born and the veritable crisis of 
expectations make the situation crucial. How do we restructure an economy whose social basis 
was to exploit the majority for the benefit of the minority ? Seemingly the easiest way is to take 
over the “commanding heights” of the economy and to transform it into a popular-based one. But 
this is easier said than done, and contains enormous potential dangers. One often tends to be 
overwhelmed by the magnitude of the task, and consequently fails to raise the most essential, 
most basic question : Where to begin ? 


Yet another dimension of the ideological struggle in Zimbabwe is seen in the assumption by 
many sections of the ruling party ZANU, that as a revolutionary movement which has won the 
struggle, it should not be subject to the constraints of aWestminster-type democracy. Inspite ofa 
carefully charted-out policy of pragmatism of the government in politics and economics, it 
appears that this ideological struggle is gaining momentum. Some of the recent changes in the 
policies of Mozambique also reflect the ideological tensions. 


In Ethiopia, a revolution led by the military is attempting to build a party that will give 
ideological cohesion, mobilize the masses and be able to deal with the nationality question. It is 
significant to recall that the pro-Marxist orientation for the government in Ethiopia began to take 
clear shape only two years after the overthrow of Emperor Haile Selassie. Ethiopia in a way 
indicates a new trend within military coups in Africa (a topic to be discussed later), opting for an 
ideological path, the military forming the basis of arevolutionary party which later will take on the 
reins of power. This obviously raises a number of questions even from a Marxist point of view. 
These are only afew examples to indicate the types of ideological questions being raised today in 
Africa. 


Military coups 


The military coup in Liberia, earlier this year, has again underlined the fragility of several 
civilian regimes in Africa and reminds us of a clear trend in African politics. It is necessary to 
indicate why the military have been more successful than other groups in taking over control of 
the government. This is hardly problematic in view of the obvious advantages possessed by the 
soldiers, especially their direct access to coercive resources. It has been easy for the army to 
remove many governments, because of their structural simplicity. State power is usually highly 
personalized, concentrated in a few hands, and not backed by strong popular organizations with 
a well-articulated ideology. Once the soldiers arrest the few leaders who personalize the 


government, occupy the radio station and surround the main public buildings in the capital they 
find — sometimes to their surprise — that they are in power. 


In studies of military intervention in politics we may distinguish (provided some simplification 
is granted) two “grand theories”: the structural functionalist and the Marxist. The former 
conceives military rule as a typical phase in the modernization of traditional societies. Western 
writers have related military coups to “levels of political culture” and to “levels of economic 
development”. The Marxists look upon this phenomenon from the point of view of weak 
bourgeoisies needing military support in upholding their class rule, particularly in times of 
economic stagnation and social unrest. “Grand theories” tend to live their own life, unconcerned 
about their empirical foundations. The theories referred to above may be illuminating, but they do 
not answer several questions raised by coups in Africa. 


The continuing prominence of coups d'état in the political life of the Third World has sustained 
interest in the question of whether and in what circumstances the armed forces are capable of 
making a positive contribution to modernization. During the 1960’s, anumber of scholars began 
to take afavourable view of the military’s modernizing potential, based onideal-typical conditions 
or armed-force organizations which one writer described as “unencumbered by empirical 
details”. But the politics of successive military coups in Africa represent illuminating cases of 
militarization processes in under-developed societies and refute the assumption about the 
military as “modernizing developers”. 


It has to be noted that the civilian-military distinction in the process of struggle and changing 
administration becomes blurred in several situations. The distinction is generally much over- 
emphasized. The civilian-military relationship in reality is a matter of various mixes with different 
interests, civilian and military behind each interest. The ideal-typical dichotomy drawn between 
civilian and military regimes has not been fruitful for theoretical analysis; in contemporary Africa it 
serves only to obscure the heterogeneity of political processes and regime types. To con- 
ceptualize military intervention on politics solely in terms of military seizure of power is to 
conceive of politics in an overly formalistic manner. Military rule should be viewed as one 
manifestation of military intervention and influence on the political process. In assessing any 
military regime, characteristics like civil-military relations, ideology, political organization etc. 
have to be examined carefully. 


The one-party system 


The merits and demerits of the one-party system, which is the prevalent one in a number of 
African countries, are still vigorously debated. Several African countries came to independence 
with one fairly strong nationalist movement, despite centrifugal tendencies. This kind of single- 
party system is easy to explain, since it was a logical response to the colonial situation. What is 
more problematic is how the system remained apparently strong and cohesive in the face of 
forces threatening it with disintegration. 


It can be argued that the one-party system is part of the process of reducing the effective 
political participation of the masses, intimidating them with state power into docility and 
concentrating all power inthe hegemonic faction of the ruling party. Fanon denounced the single- 
party system in post-colonial Africa as “the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie unmasked, unpainted, 
unscrupulous and cynical”. 


There is of course another way of looking at the one-party system. Nyerere’s alternate model of 
democracy is claimed to be based upon African history and practical necessities. Nyerere refers 
to an account of traditional African democracy that describes the elders as sitting around atree 
and talking until they reached an agreement. Thus “talking until you agree” according to Nyerere 
isthe essence of the traditional concept of democracy; government by discussion, as opposed to 
government by force, discussion between the people and their chosen representatives as 
opposed to government by hereditary clique. 


It will be difficult to convince anybody that the one-party states in Africa are all like this. And 
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obviously not all one-party systems are alike. Nyerere’s claims for democracy need not be 
accepted automatically, but like the claims of all other systems, they should be examined 
critically. 


Decline of political movements 


In Africa the most startling phenomenon has not been the development of one-party states but 
rather the rapid loss of support and disintegration of the organizations that were powerful at the 
time of independence. In view of the fact that these parties have lost their mass base, “in effect the 
one-party state in Africa has been in many places the no-party state”. 


Without the creation of a mass-based political alternative to many of the existing backward- 
looking coalitions, real social progress is impossible. An alternative power base is essential for 
undertaking the radical reorganization and restructuring of these societies. As long as extensive 
social mobilization does not take place, the declared objective of many of these African parties 
that desire to create a more humanistic form of African socialism cannot be accomplished. Those 
regimes that are most successful in aligning their goals and philosophy with the approximate 
social base will succeed best in forging the type of stability that will enhance and push forward 
their social objective. 


Towards multi-party democracy 


Aremarkable trendin African politics isthe historic transition from military rule tocivilian rulein 
Nigeria and in Ghana. Any voluntary handover of government from military to civilian rulers is 
unusual. In Nigeria, meticulously planned and including civilians at all stages of the four-year 
process, it culminated ina change of government. Further, Nigerians set a precedentin breaking 
from their colonial constitutional heritage. Not only did the Nigerians have to devise structural 
changes to cope with questions of unity and stability, they also had to overcome obstacles 
inherent in introducing acomplex version of democracy into a massively illiterate population. The 
example of Nigeria will reach far beyond their borders and even Africa, profoundly affecting 
assumptions about the future of democracy. In Ghana, the period just before the transition was 
traumatic, but the return to a constitutional civilian government is significant. While there is no 
justification for romanticism about these achievements, their impact cannot be minimized. 


The economic field 


Inthe economic field, just as there is an unequal asymmetrical relationship between Africa and 
the world economic powers, so are there increasing inequalities among African states them- 
selves. The uneven rates of growth have resulted in steadily increasing inter-state inequalities in 
Africa. Infact, the dominant trend in Africais towards inequalities, both among and within nations. 
Most African states are characterized by marked internal inequalities in the distribution of wealth. 
Inthe 1970’s, there was a further intensification of inequalities of income and wealth distribution 
in Africa. With the exception of a few states like Tanzania, the inequalities of the colonial era are 
being perpetuated. In most African countries since political independence, a newly emergent 
class (sometimes referred to as the “bureaucratic bourgeoisie” or the “managerial bourgeoisie”) 
has used the state political-economic machinery to enrich themselves. This has been at the cost 
of perpetuating and worsening income distribution and often bargaining away the nation’s 
potential national benefits to outside interests due to reliance on foreign investment. 


Expanding bureaucracy 

Within the last twenty years, an incredible expansion of the size and activities of the 
bureaucracy andthe number of civil servants at all levels has occurred in response to three major 
developments. 


(1) “Africanization” as the result of progress towards independence; 
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(2) the expansion of governmental activities in response to the rising demands of an 
expanded “politically relevant” population and 


(3) extension of the bureaucracy intorural areas and to other social groups that are lowerin 
the hierarchical structure of the governmental activities and programmes. 


With the decline of political movements in several countries of Africa, there is a tendency to 
depend more and more on these bureaucratic organizations which tend to be remote from the 
masses. This is a major weakness in several countries. 


Other aspects 


There are several other aspects which have a bearing on political trends in Africa. Mention 
should be made of the experience of the Organization for African Unity, the impact of foreign 
interventions, interplay of Afro-Arab dynamics etc. 


One thing that needs underling is that future political developments of African states will 
inevitably be diverse. An example may be given from “Power and Class in Africa” by Dr. irving 
Leonard Markowitz : “In Benin, President Mathieu Kereken, after declaring the establishment of 
a ‘Marxist-Leninist state’, ordered the setting up of ‘watchdog committees’ to ‘protect the 
revolution’ from sabotage. Yet up from the western coast of the continent, the Ghanian writer Ayi 
Kwei Armah denounces ‘the socialists of Africa, fat, perfumed, soft with the ancestral softness of 
those who have sold their people, and who are celestially happy with the fruits of the trade’.” 


What is, however, significant is that all over Africa, millions of people are striving through 


politics, literature, economics and arts to forge more humane and more creative societies. Our 
task is to Support such struggles. 
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Hil. MILITARIZATION AND FRAGMENTATION 
IN AFRICA 


by Kimpianga Mahaniah 


The independence experience : an African dilemma 


January 13th, 1963 : coup d’etat in Togo; President Olympio assassinated. November 25th, 
1965 : coup d’etat in Congo-Kinshasa; General Mobutu deposed President Kasavubu. January 
15th, 1965: coup d’etat in Nigeria; Federal Prime Minister Abubakar Balewa killed; General 
lronsi took power. February 24th, 1966 : coup d’etat in Ghana; army and police officers overthrew 
President Kwame Nkurumah and his government. People all over the world begin to wonder 
whether Africais going to be like Latin America, a hotbed of constant coup d’etat, or if Africans will 
be able to govern themselves. 


Africanists, such as René Dumont, argue that there has been a false start in Africa, that Africa 
has not begun to develop as it should have. How can Africa not have a false start when the 
institutional structure which it inherited from colonialism was intended for balkanization and not 
for the development of the African continent ? The political frontiers of modern African states 
were largely drawn by the European powers in the nineteenth century balkanization of Africa, 
without reference to geographical, ethnic, economic, or sociological realities of the African 
societies. Consequently, Africa is divided today into over fifty political states. 


The 1960’s have been proclaimed internationally as the “decade of development”. The Third 
World was supposed to grow by 5% annually, and industrialized nations of the world were 
supposed to transfer every year 1% of their national output in order to assist the Third World in 
breaking its economic vicious circle. Yet the reality is that the poor nations are becoming poorer 
and the rich are becoming richer. Between 1965 and 1969, the output in the industrialized 
countries rose a handsome 300 dollars per capita to 1700 dollars. During the same period, the 
output in the Third World rose only from 132 dollarsto 142 dollars, again of 10 dollars. Every year 
more capital and skilled labour migrates from the Third World to the developed nations, rather 
than from the rich nations to the poor nations. The rich countries have more than 90% of the 
scientific and technological knowledge. Every year, millions of inventions and discoveries which 
are made in the rich nations make them stronger and the poor countries relatively weaker. 


What is more alarming is that if the development of the 1960’s was superior to that of the 
1950’s, the development of the 1970’sisinferiorto that of the 1960’s. Besides the widening of the 
gap between the poor and the rich nations, most of the African countries south of the Sahara are 
facing ahigh increase in unemployment, growth of the balance of payments deficit and disruption 
of agriculture. The fall in the price of raw materials and the rise of prices of finished goods have 
increased the dependence of African nations upon Europe, America and the Arab oil-producing 
countries. 


From this background, one sees that any movement in Africa that wishes to bring about rapid 


social and economic development in order to bring about self-pacification and self defence will 
face many problems, which are internal and external. 
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The revolution of social and economic development involves the transformation of allsystems 
by which man organizes society: the political, social, economic, intellectual, religious and 
psychological systems. “Self-pacification is the capacity for a group of persons tocontain its own 
excesses, to moderate its own behaviour and induce a greater sense of discipline into its own 
affairs. Whereas self-pacification entails handling ourselves, self-defence entails handling 
outsiders, creating safeguards against recolonization or newer forms of manipulation from 
outside which seek to induce greater submission from Africa”. In the rest of this paper, | will try to 
analyze the experience of the African states of the 1960’s and 1970’s in bringing about a true 
decolonization which is the main factor in breaking the vicious circle of underdevelopment. | will 
also try to describe the different policies that the African states have applied to the prevailing 
causes of underdevelopment. 


Micro-nationalism versus collective security 


With the French Revolution came European liberalism; with European liberalism came 
European nationalism; with European nationalism came European imperialism; with European 
imperialism came the charter of balkanization of Africa at the Congress of Berlin in 1885; with the 
charter came the colonization of the African continent by European powers. The scramble for 
Africa among the European imperialists introduced new factors making for socio-politico- 
economic division and fragmentation. The colonial situation lasted until 1957 when Gold Coast 
became politically independent. 


Once these political entities become independent, they found themselves divided and, 
therefore, weak. Very often these young states spent most of their energy fighting the evils of 
balkanization. They were vulnerable to outside economic and political pressure. Thiscanbeseen 
in the political and economic pressures which ignited the five-year civil war in the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, which is one of the richest lands of Africa. 


These five years of civil war were devastating for its development. The new states were 
handicapped in carrying out a sound plan for development because they were divided by micro- 
nationalism. Often they found themselves involved in rivalries. In order to protect themselves 
against each other, they built up their armies by bringing arms from Europe and America, and by 
receiving foreign aid through arms equipment. Africa South of the Sahara has 750,000 men under 
arms. Ethiopia has 221,600 and Nigeria has 173,000. : 


The freedom-fighter elite versus the awakened mass 


The European colonial powers destroyed not only the frontiers of the traditional societies, but 
also the institutions. They replaced the old society with a new one which had only two classes : 
the colonialists formed the ruling class, and the indigenous population formed the governed 
class. Once the colonies became independent, some of the former colonial policemen, soldiers, 
administrative officers, civil servants, school teachers, and freedom-fighting leaders moved into 
the privileged class, and formed the new ruling class, or the freedom-fighter elite. This new ruling 
class was thirsty for power and wealth, and very often not yet conscious of serving the public. The 
mass, awakened by independence aspirations, saw itself being exploited, and being the loser in 
both systems. Consequently, it became very apathetic toward the new African leading class. This 
can be seen in the cases of Ghana and Congo-Kinshasa. In 1960 Lumumba was acclaimed as the 
father of the Congo and Tshombe as atraitor. Some months later, Lumumba was accused of being 
a Communist and a traitor, and four years later the same Tshombe was proclaimed the leader of 
the Congo. With the ascendance of General Mobutu to power, Lumumba was proclaimed a 
national hero. 


Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, the founder of Ghana and Pan-Africanism, was acclaimed by the 
Ghanian people as Osayefo, the Saviour, and the Redeemer. Yet when the same Saviour was 
overthrown by unknown army and police officers, the mass did not react strongly, and lived life 
under the military regime for many years. 
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Military elite versus the freedom fighter elite 


The independence of Africa brought not only the struggle of the new ruling class against the 
awakened mass, but it has also brought a continual fight within the elite class. African nationalist 
movements were led mostly by a handful of civilian figures, who became the leaders and 
administrators of these states. Frustrated in a few cases by the impotence of civilian regimes in 
finding a suitable solution for the mounting problems of young states, and hungry for power in 
many cases, the armies took over the leadership of these countries. For instance, the continual 
rivalry between President Joseph Kasavubu and Prime Minister Moise Tshombe forced General 
Mobutu to assume presidential powers and to subsitute a military regime in the Congo. By 1975, 
more than 30 of 40 independent states of Africa had military regimes, established as the result of 
coups. 


The freedom fighter elite versus the intellectual elite 


The lack of a qualified cadre or trained personnel in the new states of Africa put their 
administration into crisis. For example, at the time of independence in the Republic of Zambia, 
there were only 1200 secondary school graduates, and only about 100 university graduates. 
Among these were one engineer and a handful of doctors. Yet the Republic of Zambia was one of 
the richest British coloniesin Africa. The Democratic Republic of the Congo had only 27 university 
graduates at independence and Uganda only 44. The lack of a qualified cadre forced these new 
states to accelerate the education of their young people in their own countries and abroad. Inthe 
academic year of 1964-1965 there were about 70,000 African students in Europe, and during the 
- 1967-1968 year, there were about 7,000 African students in the United States. The movement of 
forming indigenous cadres brought about another elite, mostly intellectuals, experts, and 
students. Once this young intellectual elite finished training and education, it automatically 
became a menace to the freedom-fighter elite, who had moved into the commanding class after 
the departure of the colonialists. 


The freedom-fighter elite, which in many respects was intellectually inferior, believed that they 
had gained enough experience to keep their commanding positions, and therefore defended 
them. The intellectual elite had received the training and ideas which their countries need, and it 
wanted to assume positions in which it could put its education into practice. Such differences in 
background between the African elites led to many conflicts. For instance, President Mobutu of 
Congo-Kinshasa dissolved the General Union of Congolese Students, whose priority was to 
promote a scientific socialist regime. 


The conflict between the freedom-fighter elite and the intellectual elite is one of the factors 
causing migration of African skilled labour to European and North Americancountries. Asurvey of 
African students in France revealed that 63% considered themselves to bein serious conflict with 
their governments. Consequently, most of these students stay in Europe at the end of their 
studies. 


Urbanization versus balanced development 


Social scientists such as William Monro have written that in all ages and areas from ancient 
Egypt to modern Africa, the highest development of human mentality, initiative, and achievement 
has been in urban communities. In Africa south of the Sahara urban centres symbolize social and 
economic mobility. There is a current joke among the Congolese elite that Kinshasa is the real 
Congo — one who does not live in Kinshasaisnotlivinginthe Congoatall. Forthis reason, thereis 
an increasingly rapid migration of population to the urban centres. Kinshasa, forinstance, hada 
population of about 400,000 in 1958. By 1968 it had increased five times to about 2 million. By 
1980 Kinshasa had about 3.5 million people. This pattern of population growth is found in all the 
cities of Africa south of the Sahara. Urban growth is 7% a year forthe whole of Africa. The rapidand 
unbalanced augmentation of the population in the metropolitan centres of Africa has caused 
many social problems : housing, unemployment, and underemployment, lack of educational 
facilities, malnutrition, juvenile delinquency, political unrest, etc. For this reason, most of the 
coups which have taken place in Africa were originated by the elites of the capital cities. This is 
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why some leaders are spending too much money in the cities by trying to meet the needs there 
and unfortunately neglecting the interior of the country. 


European settlers versus African independence 


With the independence of Angola, Zimbabwe, Mozambique, Guinea Bissau, Cape Verde 
Islands, most of the colonies are now independent and have established majority-ruled African 
governments. There are some areas which European settlers or colonialists still control directly. 
These settlers in South Africa and South-West-Africa, do not see in their lifetime the possibility of 
an African majority government in these lands. 


The states of the settlers are becoming economically and militarily strong. Since the Second 
World War, over half of the capital invested (with favorable terms) in Africa has been directed to 
South Africa. British, Japanese, American, and West German investments have risen rapidly 
since 1960. 


The regimes of the European settlers have been a strong counter-revolution to the inde- 
pendent regimes of Africans. Moise Tshombe, for instance, while fighting against the central 
Congolese Government in 1960, got the majority of his mercenaries from Rhodesia and South 
Africa. The settlers wish to remain in a superior position in Africa. They are in the process of 
sabotaging any African states which becomes politically strong and economically prosperous. 
This was one of the reasons for the interest of South Africain the Nigerian civil war. Because of its 
desire to destroy the Nigerian Federation, it assisted the Eastern Nigerians in order to keep the 
war going. 


The world market versus African independence 


International trade is the biggest weapon that the industrialized countries have in preventing 
massive, rapid development in Africa. It is not only economically devastating but also politically 
and psychologically damaging to the young states. 


Let us examine the question of price fluctuation : 

Most African states are primarily raw material and mining producers. Price fluctuation on one 
of the maincropsis devastating to the development of these young states. This is what happened 
with Ghanaian cocoa. The price of cocoain Ghanafellfrom$ 1300to$ 240 perton between 1958 
and 1965. Here one sees that the people of Ghana may have produced a higher quantity of cocoa 
(which has been the case), yet at the same time they became poorer. This form of economic 
squeeze used by the Western nations on Ghanaian cocoa was used to bring down President 
Kwame Nkrumah and his government. The intention behind the squeeze can be seen in the 
sudden rise of cocoa prices on the world market, and the rush of the International Monetary Fund 
to aid the Ghanaian military regime when it took power. 


What is most alarming in international trade is that while the value of raw materials and 
agricultural products from Africa is decreasing considerably, the value of all manufactured goods 
from the rich countries is rising rapidly. This means that African states are forced to sell their 
products at a low price and buy goods and equipment from the Western world at a high price. For 
this reason, the African states find it more and more impossible to accumulate any kind of capital 
needed to carry out a sound national development project. 


Also, Africa is the victim of the cold war mentality. As we know, the world is led by two 
superpowers which have opposing doctrines. In order to keep the world balance of power, each 
power defends its satellites and arms them, so that Africa South of the Sahara is divided into two 
groups: “moderates” and “progressives”. The “moderates” are protected by the United States 
and the Western European countries and the “progressives” are under the umbrella of the Soviet 
Union and Eastern European countries. Very often it is from the capitals of these centres of 
gravity that decisions are taken which affect the African economy, politics and security. In their 
own interest, the superpowers are ready to destablize any state which does not obey this rule. 
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Dictatorship versus democracy 


Confronted by conditions of under-development, the Africans have reacted in various ways. 
Many leaders have thought that the best way to develop Africa rapidly is not to have any political 
opposition. One party systems were installed; all opposition was crushed; all political decisions 
were concentrated upon one individual; a system of centralism was installed; all democratic 
procedures were abolished. Dictatorship took over democracy; human rights were violated. 


Thus undemocratic procedures led to political unrest and to economic stagnation. They led 
indeed to the use of violence as the only way to change a dictatorship. Dictatorships often spent 
all their energy to maintain themselves in power, buying arms to protect themselves, dis- 
couraging any private initiative which might win mass approval. Lack of private initiative led to 
economic stagnation of the economy : Guinea of Sekou Toure is a classical example of this. 


Semi-open door policy 


Africans have tried to follow a policy of semi-open-door. They have invited foreign economic 
groups to invest in the African states and have invited technicians also to come to work with 
Africans and teach them their skills. 


Foreign groups often invest in the projects in which they can make the quickest and highest 
profit. They are able to suck the economy of alittle nation in a short period. When an African state 
is in political conflict with a Western nation, the latter often retaliates by putting economic 
pressure on the young state, as Belgium did with the Congo in 1967. The Belgian government 
refused to send Belgian teachers back to the Congo when Kinshasa wasin conflict with Brussels. 
The United States refused to give Ghana $ 35 million of aid in 1965 when President Nkrumah 
published his book, Neo-Colonialism : The Last Stage of |mperialism. Private investment does not 
seem to be aworkable solution either. Liberia, as another example, politically independent since 
her foundation in 1847, has had heavy American investment for a long time. Yet Liberia today is 
one of the countries in Africa with the poorest mass. 


The autarchy and self-reliance 


Leaders like Patrice Lumumba of the Congo, Sekou Toure of Guinea, and Kwame Nkrumah of 
Ghana, have advocated a policy of domestic capital accumulation. They see rapid African 
modernization and industrialization within the following frame : seeking continental political and 
economic unity, minimizing contact with the industrialized Western nations, following a pro- 
gramme of capital accumulation, mobilizing the entire population and planning comprehensively 
their national development. This is the reason that Ghana was the first country to offer troops to 
the government of the Democratic Republic of the Congo in 1960 when the central Government 
was fighting against Belgian troops and the Katanga secessionist gendarmes. This was the 
same reason that Nkrumah and Sekou Toure formed a Ghana-Guinea Union in November of 
1958. This policy was behind the All-African Peoples Conference in Accra in 1958, and also 
behind Nkrumah’s Pan-Africanists being the main supporters of the African Unity Organization. 


Unfortunately, the militant Africans with such a constructive revolution found themselves in 
conflict with the established institutions. They met organized resistance not only from the self- 
interested indigenous elite, but also from foreign economic groups. The coalition of these two 
exploitative groups formed all counter-revolutionary forces against the vanguard of the Pan- 
Africanists and is often the cause of political unrest in the African continent. Many leaders have 
been victims of this coalition. Patrice Lumumba, Felix Moumie, and soon, were slain, Nkrumah of 
Ghana, Modibo Keita of Mali, Massamba-Deba of Congo-Brazzaville, have been overthrown. 
Julius Nyerere of Tanzania, Sekou Toure of Guinea, have been constantly haunted by this 
coalition. 
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Regional cooperation policy 


Many Africans, seeing that a revolution in present socio-politico-economic institutions is 
almost impossible, are trying the policy of regional economic cooperation while each small state 
remains politically autonomous. 


In October, 1960 at the invitation of the lvory Coast, the French countries formed the Union 
Africaine et Malgache which succeeded in establishing Air Afrique and the African and Malagasy 
Organization for Economic Cooperation. It was dissolved in 1963 because Union Africaine et 
Malgache did not have political power to implement decisions. 


The African and Malagasy Organization for Economic Cooperation was designed “to co- 
ordinate development plans of its members, establish common investment codes, eliminate 
competition and enlarge markets, and developtransportfacilities”. This union was transformedin 
1965 into the Afro-Malagasy Common Organization. In May of the same year, the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo under Moise Tshombe became a member of this community. The members 
of this union are among the 18 African states which sought at the Yaounde Convention in 1964 an 
Associate Status in the European Economic Community. The lack of political power has forced 
this organization to meet with failure as well. 


The East African Common Market was established in 1961 in order to unite Kenya, Tanzania, 
and Uganda. The East African Common Market seeks to establish “common external tariffs; a 
common monetary, banking, and financial system; common transport and communication, and 
common research and administrative operations”. 


The lack of supranational institutions or political power is causing many problems in this 
community, too. The East African Union is caught in the problem of maldistribution of gain among 
the members, and the integration of all the sectors of their economies. 


United at Addis-Ababa, Ethiopia, 30 heads of African states, signed in 1963 the Charter of 
African Unity, which resulted in the Organization of African Unity. Today it has amembership of 50 
states. This organization is intended to bring about a united Africa, the true decolonization of the 
continent. Since its creation, many summit conferences have been held in various African 
countries. Like any inter-state community, the Organization of African Unity has been handicap- 
ped by a lack of power. It is not yet supranational. It is at the mercy of the micronationalism of 
African states. 


Collective Security Force 


“Some 36 million persons are today under arms with another 25 million in reserves and 30 
million civilian military related occupations. The world spends 400 billion dollars per year on 
military forces, weapons and research”. The Third World’s share of World military spending is 
rising, moving from 6 per cent in 1970 to about 15 per cent in 1980. Military expenditures are 
rapidly rising in Africa. They rose from 8 percent to 15 percent from 1973to 1978.In other words, 
the arms trade with the Third World was about 17 billion dollars in 1978. 


Even with all these expenditures by African armies, most of the African States are incapable of 
self-defence. With the exception of South Africa, they are unable to supply their own protection. 
The defencelessness of Africa South of the Sahara can be seen in the following examples: 


1. On 18 February 1964, French paratroops were dropped in Libreville to restore Gabonese 
President Leon Mba following a coup by Gabonese officers, on 22 November 1970. 


2. Portuguese mercenaries acting in concert with Guinean exiles landed on hunt and kill 
missions in Conakry. Luck and ignorance saved Sekou Toure’s regime. 


3. In July 1976, Israeli commandos swept on Entebbe Uganda, in a surprise raid to rescue 
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hostages. They killed a number of Ugandan soldiers with little loss to themselves and left behind 
carcasses of Ugandan war planes. 


4. When Katanganese guerillas invaded the Southern part of Shaba in 1977 and 1978, the 
Zairean authorities were forced to call for help from French legionnaires, Belgian paratroopers 
and Moroccan soldiers. 


5. On 21 September 1979, a few hundred French paratroops were dropped for a quick job on 
Bangui. They toppled Bokassa and installed Dacko. 


These examples show that many African states are wasting their money on armies that are 
unable to provide self-defence and to protect their political regimes. In 1978 Senghor of Senegal 
and other conservative French speaking presidents began to discuss the idea of establishing an 
African force which can collectively intervene. Because of the opposition of many progressive 
leaders, who see France behind such an interafrican state force, the idea of creating such a force 
died before being born. 


Indeed, it was Dr. Kwame Nkrumah whofirst started the idea of a fully-integrated defence force 
in 1962 in Casablanca. He argued that, since it would be beyond the means of any single African 
country, it should be set up collectively. He then introduced the idea at the OAU Cairo Summit in 
1964. The task of this force would be first defending African States from external threat, and 
second, aiding African freedom fighters. Unfortunately, the OAU never took seriously Nkrumah’s 
proposal. So almost twenty years later, Africa is defenceless, yet the military expenditures of 
every country are rapidly increasing. 


The African hope 


Marcus Garvey, a Black American Nationalist, and one of the fathers of the Pan-Africanist 
movement, frustrated by the racial discrimination of the New World, looked throughout, as the 
story goes, the whole world to find a government of black people. He looked around but did not 
find one; he said he would create one. Marcus Garvey did not succeed increating a nation of black 
people. However, with the independence of Ghana in 1957 under Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, the 
dream of Marcus Garvey came into reality. Now with the exception of South Africa and of South 
West Africa, all Black Africa has political independence. 


The young Africans of the post-independence era are now looking through the world to see if 
there is any developed country of African people with self-pacification, self-support and self- 
defence. Disappointingly, there is not yet any one. Therefore, the young Africans have decided to 
create one. 


These young Africans have found that political unrest of the sixties and of the seventies is nota 
failure in itself, but a victory in so far as they will base their new approaches and solutions for 
future action on the experience of the failure of this period in Africa. They have found that political 
independence without self-pacification, self-support and self-defence is a nominal inde- 
pendence and a false decolonization. They have found that the inherited structures and 
institutions from colonialism are not capable of accomplishing rapid modernization of agriculture 
and industrialization. 


The young Africans of post-independent Africa have learned that the ability of a group of 
people does not depend upon the colour of their skin and that scientific knowledge does not 
belong only to one nationality. They have learned that Africans have the physical and mental 
potential to develop powerful communities and that Africans are capable of producing as many 
competent scholars and scientists, if they are given adequate educational opportunities. 


Altogether, the young Africans of the post-independence era have found that Africa is one of 
the richest continents, with abundant natural resources. With such resources it can develop itself 
in a generation’s time, instead of taking a long period of 200 years like most Western countries 
did. Because Africa is fragmented into many small states, rapid economic development is almost, 
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if not entirely, impossible. They have learned that none of the African states nor the existing 
economic unions could provide a large enough market to support heavy industries; but once 
Africa South of the Sahara is politically united into big and regional states it could provide a 
market of more than 200 million people. 


Young Africans have discovered that to continue to open the African economy to foreign 
investments, aid programmes, and international trade with the present structure and on the 
present terms unfortunately leads only to making the African states relatively weaker andthe rich 
nations stronger. Africans have learned that to accept such theories as trade liberalization and 
free market is to accept the pan-human exploitation of African resources and labour, and 
therefore remain permanent victims of hunger, disease and poverty. 


Africans seek political-regional states based on democratic models which they see as the 
answer for a true decolonization of the continent. Political-regional unity must go above the 
limitations and frontiers of balkanization. Through these big regional states Africans can achieve 
aregional economic unity : regional planning, aregional foreign policy, a united African market, a 
regional monetary zone, and financial institutions. Dr. Kwame Nkrumah once wrote that Africans 
must seek first the political kingdom, and all things will be added to it. 


As long as Africa South of the Sahara does not form big regional states, the social and 
economic development they seek will be impossible to realise. Indeed, any development is 
impossible as long as these small existing states are incapable of furnishing self-pacification and 
self-defence. Thus, without social and economic development, there is no possibility of 
democracy which ensures private initiative and human rights and security. Moreover, without 
popular democratic consensus, there is no security. Without security there is no social and 
economic development. 
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IV. ARMS RACE AND DEVELOPMENT IN AFRICA 


by J. Rudolph Grimes 


The general situation in the world, as regards the prospects both for international peace and 
security and for economic development, does not look good. This is especially true in so far as 
economic development in developing countries is concerned. All African countries are listed 
among the developing countries of the world. 


A serious crisis has engulfed the world economy. Continued high inflation seems to be 
accelerating. Unemployment is growing. There is an economic slowdown and world output is 
decreasing. Population trends indicate increased population and lower production. A slackening 
in the volume of growth of international trade is apparent. Continuing increases in the price of oil 
are forcing non-oil producing developing countries, to face avery grave threat to their economies. 
The German Tribune, No. 960, 12 October 1980, estimates that non-oil producing developing 
countries will have a $50 billion deficit compared with a $ 150 billion surplus in balance of 
payments for OPEC countries. 


In spite of its vast resources, Africa is the last developed continent. “The continent has the 
highest population growth rate in the world and is the only one where per-capita food production 
has dropped in the last two decades”. (/nternational Herald Tribune, Wednesday October 15, 
1980, P.4). 


The Executive Secretary of the Economic Commission for Africa (ECA), Dr. Adebayo Adedeji, 
speaking to the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations (ECOSOC) afew monthsago, 
said that “during the past 12 months Africa, as awhole, has been plagued by economic recession, 
inflation, widening balance-of-payments deficits and a growing army of unemployed, particularly 
among school leavers. Particularly hard hit were the 20 independent African countries — 
classified as least developed among the developing countries — a group of countries that has 
come to be christened ‘Club of the wretched’.” (PRESS RELEASE ECOSOC/1101, Page 4). 


African countries have the lowest growth rate among developing countries. There is a 
deterioration in their terms of trade, primarily because prices of the export commodities of African 
countries, except for oil and perhaps uranium, have fallen whilst costs of imported goods — 
services, food, oil etc. — have skyrocketed. According to one IMF report the real export earnings 
of countries which do not produce oil will decline by over one per cent in 1980. 


This serious situation is aggravated by the fact that the current account deficit of non-oil 
producing African countries is increasing and may rise in 1980 by well over a billion dollars. 
According to United Nations Document E/4900, almost fifty per cent of the developing countries 
of the world are African countries and, of the twenty-five countries characterized as “least 
developed countries” (LDC), sixteen are African. External indebtedness has increased extra- | 
ordinarily. Thus it is estimated that debt-servicing for non-oil LDC’s in 1979 was over 35 percent. 


Moreover, capital flows towards developing countries indicate that development assistanceis 
increasing more slowly than financing made available on market terms. This may be due partly to 
the slowdown in economic activity in the industrial countries, but the consequences for the 
developing countries are obvious. 
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Perhaps an increase in development assistance could influence growthin economic activity in 
the industrial countries and even reduce unemployment which is now rather high. Instead, in 
some cases protectionist measures seem to be appealing to them. 


These are very grave problems. Yet, “World Development Report, 1980” indicated that the 
prospects for development are not good. 


The poorresults which characterized the decade of the 1970’s are likely tocontinue during the 
decade of the 1980’s unless a solution can be found. This will be complicated by inflation and by 
the energy problem. Therefore greater international cooperation is necessary if the overall 
situation is not to worsen. A worsening situation will, of course, cause intolerable hardships tothe 
majority of the world’s peoples and even threaten international peace and security. 


The developing countries of Africa lack adequate capital, technical knowhow, and sufficient 
trained cadres. In addition to some of the general problems already mentioned which afflict 
Africa, there are others more common to the region. For example, the desert is spreading to the 
Sub-Sahara Region as pasturelands, once green, dry up because of bad drought conditions. This 
has had, and is having terribly adverse effect on the land, on animals and on people. The Saharais 
reported to have advanced southward 78 miles in the last 17 years and rainfall has decreased by 
25%. (For a good discussion of this problem, see the /nternational Herald Tribune, Tuesday, 
September 16, 1980 which has an article on this from the New York Times Service). 


There is also a critical refugee problem in Africa. In an article by Gregory Jaynes (New York 
Times Service) entitled “Scorched Africa Faces Hunger” which appeared in the /nternational 
Herald Tribune, Thursday, September 18, 1980, he writes “Wars big and small have given Africa 4 
million of the world’s 10 million refugees”. After mentioning that “drought, greed and mis- 
management” have drastically affected food production, he continued: 


“International aid agencies say one million Africans may die from starvation or hunger- 
related diseases this year. Seventeen of the 26 countries in the world facing famine are 
African”. 


Mr Jaynes also mentions in the article that in the mid-60’s Africa was producing about 98% of 
its requirements but, with present trends by 1985, Africa will be lucky to produce 80% of its 
requirements. In the last decade food production is reported to have increased by one percenta 
year while population was increasing by three per cent per annum. 


| quote further from the article: 


“Africa’s trade deficit in major foods was $ 1.3 billion last year. Economists say most of 
Africa cannot afford to continue importing food. Petroleum prices have risen while prices 
for exports such as coffee, cocoa and tea have fallen... ‘Present conditions are exacerba- 
ting the economic stagflation of this whole area’, said an American economist in Nairobi. 
‘Under the best of conditions there is no money available for capital investment. The whole 
thing just seems to feed on itself in a way that is devastating to a country’.” 


Agrim picture of the World Food Situation was painted by the Director General of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) in his address at the Twentieth Session of the FAO Conference in 
1979 (see C 79/REF). He said inter alia: 


“Two years ago, when | reviewed the world situation, there were encouraging features to 
report, but on the whole | was obliged to paint a sombre picture. 


| had hoped that today | would be able to present some indications of progress. It is, 
however, my sad duty to underline the fact that in all respects or nearly all, the situation has 
deteriorated further. It is in fact grim”. 


The President of Zambia, Dr. Kenneth Kaunda, speaking to the FAO, stated that “the 
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Development Countries are in a political ferment arising mainly from the failure of their 
economies to develop at a faster pace than is the case now. We thus have, as an ingredient for 
world instability, not only the 450 million hungry people but the whole developing world which is 
impatient about the distribution of prosperity in the world today”. Continuing, President Kaunda 
added : “The problem of hunger is the business of the whole of humanity, and not just of those 
who are afflicted by it”. 


Closely associated with the serious food situation is the population explosion in Africa. 
Therefore it is necessary to produce more to accomodate the needs of the increasing population. 
Additionally, there is agreat migration of people from rural areas to the cities, adding to the social, 
economic and political problems of African countries. 


It will not be easy to find solutions to these problems. Nevertheless, if we are to seeksolutions 
to save our people in Africa from starvation, misery, disaster and even death, greater emphasis 
has to be placed on development, both rural and urban, because economic development in the 
African countries today is not keeping pace with the needs of the African peoples. 


Unfortunately, such emphasis is not in fact being placed on development by many of the 
African countries. Instead, there has been a big increase in arms expenditure in Africa; and, 
according to World Armaments and Disarmaments. SIPRI Yearbook 1980, if one looks at the rise 
in military expenditure outside the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization (WTO), in relation to Africa there is an unmistakable conclusion to be drawn : 
“In general, military expenditure has been growing fast; the figures are high. Agrowth rate of 7 per 
cent implies a doubling every ten years, and a growth rate of 12 per cent implies a trebling”. 
(see pp. 8 - 9). 


At the end of the 1960’s, it is reported that Africa still had a low military profile. According to 
trends observed by SIPRI, the African region “became the third largest Third World arms- 
importing area in the first half of the 1970’s. This position was further strengthened from 1975 to 
1979, when Africa accounted for 21 per cent of Third World arms imports”. (see pp. 108-109). 


This military build-up is probably accounted for because of the liberation wars, especially 
against the Portuguese colonies as well as the situation in Southern Africa, and perhaps some 
pressures of the prestige determinant, although this is reported not to be yet very significant. 


MODERN AFRICA magazine, September/October 1979 edition, has reported that out of one 
hundred and twenty-five wars fought since World War Il ended in 1945, forty have been fought in 
twenty-five African countries and three quarters of these were civils wars. Regrettably, there are 
still several wars raging in Africa today. 


The same article declared that, according to SIPRI, African countries are currently spending 
$ 15.000 million a year on military activities, a little under four per cent of the world total of 
$ 410.000 million a year. It also “indicated that military expenditures in Africa are increasing 
faster than in any other region of the world except the Middle East, and that, inthe ten-year period 
between 1968 and 1978, African military expenditures trebled”. 


In my opinion, such large increments in armaments increases the danger of more civil wars, as 
wellas wars among African states, and adversely affects general security inthe region. Moreover 
itis also largely responsible for the poor record of African states in the field of human rights. Today 
Africa needs weapons less than it needs capital, machinery, trained people and other materials 
necessary to ensure its more rapid development. 


Apart from the destruction of human life, the physical destruction and the suffering which 
these wars are Causing, there is also danger to the environment, a large part of this danger still 
undetermined. 

It is reported that “the complex interaction of warmth, rain and evaporation in tropical rain- 
forests enables the leaves to perform an extraordinarily efficient solar conversion, So much so 
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that the gross primary productivity of a tropical rain-forest may exceed that of the most advanced 
agricultural methods in practice today. This phenomenon sustains a pattern of nutrient cycling 
that sets tropical ecosystems apart from other categories of ecosystem”. 


The study asserts that weapons do have an impact on ecosystems, and recorded observations 
have shown changes in the local topography of battle zones and in the populations of certain of 
the more conspicuous species of living organisms. Weapons cause soil damage by physical 
displacement of soil as well as by alterations in soil structure and composition. They also cause 
plant-cover destruction. 


It is believed that such damages can culminate in deforestation and desertification in some 
regions andthe tropical region is one of them. (For amore detailed analysis of damages caused by 
weapons, see UNEP Studies, Volume |, “THE EFFECTS OF WEAPONS ON ECOSYSTEMS, 
1979”). 


One can get an idea of what the wars in Africa have done and are doing not only to human 
beings but also to the environment. Among the very tragic results of the wars are the drastic 
increase in refugees already mentioned, destruction, misery and death. 


| believe that Africa can benefit by a more rational use of its human and physical resources, 
especially if these resources are efficiently mobilized for greater productivity; and this could 
provide greater and more balanced economic development. 


The Executive Director of UNDP in Nairobi, Dr. Mostafa K. Tolba, declared that “man is both an 
agent of development and the object of development”. 


To make good use of our human resources, education and technology are very important. 
Trained people are able to make better use of the resources than untrained ones and they can 
then accelerate development and earn a better standard of living. 


Furthermore, trained people may be able to apply technology to the rational utilization of the 
natural resources of their nations, and this would both raise and increase the development 
capabilities of the nations. 


Arms are not productive. As a matter of fact, because of rapid advances in moderntechnology, 
arms very often become old and obsolete. The maintenance costs are a heavy burden on the 
recurrent costs in the budgets of African countries; and large arms expenditures constitute, in my 
opinion, a misuse of scarce human and economic resources in the light of the presently existing 
circumstances in Africa. 


Thus it is a pity that African states feel it necessary to support the large arms expenditures 
which have been outlined supra: for this leaves so little for the needed expenditures on the 
development and welfare of their peoples. 


This makes it impossible for the African states to allocate to education, health, rural 
development and environmental protection the funds required to make the best possible impact 
on the improvement of Africa’s human resources. 


The failures in the North-South dialogue and in the United Nations to make progress ona New 
International Economic Order are crucial setbacks for the African states. So too is the lack of 
progress on international disarmament measures. 


One of the great needs in Africa today is the improvement of the quality of life for its peoples. In 
addition, there is also need for equity and justice in the distribution of the resources of the states 
and the benefits to the people. 

If the African states could develop more friendly relations by various types of cooperation 
which might create mutual interests and mutual benefits, if tensions among African states could 
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be reduced by confidence-building measures, and if tensions within African states could be 
reduced through more equitable distribution of the countries’ resources and greater respect for 
human rights, perhaps the present leaders might find it more prudent to reduce their arms 
expenditures and increase funds for education, for agriculture (especially in food production), for 
health, for rural development and for protection of the environment, thereby enabling meaningful 
and significant progress to be made in the improvement of the quality of life for its people as well 
as in fostering accelerated development. 
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V. HUMAN RIGHTS IN AFRICA TODAY 


by S. Amos Wako 


| would first of all like to thank the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of the 
World Council of Churches and the All Africa Conference of Churches for organizing this 
important regional meeting and for inviting me to speak on this crucial topic “Human Rights in 
Africa Today”. 


WHY | ACCEPTED 
| accepted to speak on this topic as a Christian and as an African. 
(a) as a Christian 


Because | believe that one of the cardinal messages of Christianity is to emphasize the dignity, 
the worthiness and importance of man in the Universe. This is a message that underlies all human 
rights. In Genesis 1:26-28 we read that after God had created the universe and every living 
creatures he said: 


“Let uS make man in our image, after our likeness : 

and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 

and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, 

and over all the earth and over every creeping thing 

that creepeth upon the earth. 

So God created man in his own image, in the image of 
God he created him, male and female he created them”. 


Even after man had fallen, his redemption was considered by God to be so important that he 
sent his own son to restore his dignity : John 3:16 says: 


“For God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten son that whosoever 
believeth in him shall not perish, but have everlasting life”. 


As J.K.N. Mugambi stated in his Paper “Christian Response in a Dehumanizing Situation”, 
Jesus Christ himself brought not just a message of hope but dealt with those situations which 
tend to lower the dignity of man. His mission as stated in Luke 4:18-19, was: 


“to preach good news to the poor... to proclaim release to the captives and recovering 
of sight to the blind, to set at liberty those who are oppressed, to proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Lord”. 


As human beings, we shall also be judged not by what we say but by the way we react to these 
situations of poverty, captivity, oppression, prejudice, physical illness which degrade man; sothat 
if we Saw Somebody hungry and did not feed him, if aperson was thirsty and we did not give him 
something to drink, if he was naked and we did not clothe him, then the Bible says, we shall not be 
entitled to enter the Kingdom of God. Note that this passage in the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew in my view makes it obligatory for the Christian and the church to be concerned, and to 
act as an agent for the realization of human rights. 
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It is therefore wrong for anybody to say that the church’s only role is to preach the Gospel and 
convert people to Christianity. The church has a legitimate role in promoting and protecting 
human rights and when it does not do so, it stands to be condemned by God. As a Christian | 
therefore welcome this regional Consultation. 


(b) as an African 


This consultation is timely. It is important that Africa addresses itself to the issues involved, 
since one can say‘that Africa, probably more than any other continent, has suffered some of the 
grossest violation of human rights in history. For more than 5 centuries our people have been 
regarded not as human beings but as “goods” or “chattels” and sold across the seas to the 
Americas and Arab lands. The Berlin Conference of 1885 saw our continent divided up and 
shared between the European states, so as not onlytorender our people subjects to the so-called 
“colonial powers”, but also to enable ourcontinent’s rich resources to be exploited by them forthe 
benefit of their people, but to the detriment of the black people. The history of the black manin this 
century has therefore been aconstant, and attimesa bitter struggle to establish certain basic and 
fundamental human rights. The first Pan African Congress which was heldin London in July 1900 
declared : 


“We are determined to be free. We want education. We want the right to earn a decent 
living; the right to express our thoughts and emotions; to adopt and create forms of beauty. 
We demand for black Africa autonomy and independence. We will complain, appeal and 
arraign. We will make the world listen to the facts of our condition. We will fight in every way 
we can for freedom and social betterment”. 


The struggle for freedom and democracy was waged throughout the continent and was 
heightened after the Second World War, when at times, it developed into an armed struggle 
(Kenya, Algeria and Zimbabwe). In 1956, Sudan became the first African country to obtain its 
independence. Within the following seven years, most of the countries in Africa had been granted 
their independence. We have now reached a position where only Namibia is still to gain its 
independence. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


At this juncture, | would like to comment on South Africa. South Africa is the only place in the 
world where racial discrimination and oppression has been institutionalized, where human rights 
violations are recognized by the Constitution and the law. Just like any other dictatorship, ora 
regime which Survives on terror, there is at times no pretense that what they are doing to violate 
human rights is being done in accordance with the law. During the trial of Steve Biko, Colonel 
Goosen, the commanding officer of the Security Police in Port Elizabeth, was cross-examined by 
Mr. Kentridge, Biko’s family lawyer. The cross-examination went something like this: 


Mr. KENTRIDGE : Where do you get your authority from ? Show me a piece of paper that 
gives you the right to keep a man in chains (for 48 hours or more) — or are you above law ? 
Col. GOOSEN : We have full authority. It is left to my sound discretion. 

Mr. KENTRIDGE : Under what statutory authority ? 

Col. GOOSEN : We don’t work under statutory authority. 

Mr. KENTRIDGE : You don’t work under statutory authority ? Thanks very much, Colonel, 
that is what we have always suspected. 


South Africa is the worst violator of human rights in the world because human rights simply do 
not exist for the black majority in South Africa. The whole structure of law itself violates human 
rights : denies the black people the right to call themselves citizens of South Africa by providing 
that they belong to the so-called “homelands” and that they are in the rest of South Africa as 
“sojourners”, as providers of labour for the prosperity of the “white” South Africa; denies the black 
man the right to buy and own property in any part of the country; denies the Africanthe right tovote 
or stand for election to Parliament orto have any sayin the Government; makes it compulsory fora 
white child to go to school between the ages of 7 and 9 whereas not for a black child, and in any 
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event the amount spent on a black student is 1/15 of that spent on a white student; denies the 
black man freedom of movement throughout the country and further denies him the right to leave 
and enter the country as he pleases. As the South African Council of Churches stated in 1968 : 


“Untila man’s racial identity is established, virtually no decision can betaken : but once it is 
established, it can be stated where he can live, whom he can marry, what work he can do, 
what education he can get, whose hospitality he can accept, where he can get medical 
treatment, where he can be buried... our racial identity is the final and all-important 
determining factor in the lives of men”. 


When P.W. Botha came to power, his message to the whites was that you either “adapt ordie”. 
His Minister of Cooperation and Development, Hon. P.G.J. Koornhof, ina “pee to the United 
States of America said the following : 


‘... the South African scene is changing and | am determined to stimulate change in the 
interest of a// the people of my country... We can, and are well on the way to achieving in my 
country — 

(1) Equality for all people before the law and equal chances and opportunities, 

(2) Full citizenship rights for all people, 

(3) Full participation of all people in the decision-making process and 

(4) Full human rights for all people regardless to race and colour”. 


On the same trip, in Los Angeles, he said: 


“We are entering aperiod of complete reformation... We have reached aturning pointin our 
history. Apartheid, as you came to know it in the United States, is dying and dead”. 


We are entitled to be suspicious about these statements because, first, it is extremely difficult 
to believe that one who has espoused the policy of racial discrimination all his life, one who has 
believed that a white man is superior to a black man can now change and Say that he had been 
wrong all the time unless that change was caused by the power of Jesus Christ which led for 
example Saul, the persecutor of Christ, to be Paul, the disciple of Christ. Secondly, when two 
people are talking about human rights and using the same language they may not necessarily 
mean the same thing. For example, the human rights provisions in the Constitutions of the United 
States of America and the U.S.S.R. are broadly similar, and yet one cannot think of any two 
countries whose approach to and application of human rights is more divergent. We are therefore 
entitled to question whether these are not just cosmetic changes which will lead to a more 
sophisticated application of the apartheid policy, inwhichcase thechange will only be in form, but 
the system which denigrates the black people will continue unabated. 


We should at all times be on our guard and not be swept by the rhetoric of change. Itis upto the 
leaders of South Africa to convince us by deed rather than words that their aimis to have a South 
Africa where race will cease to be a factor to be considered and all people in south Africa will enjoy 
their rights without regard to race, in particular : their right to life, liberty and security of person; 
their right to freedom of movement and residence within the borders of South Africa; their right to 
be citizens of South Africa; their right to marry and found a family without any limitations due to 
race, nationality or religion; their right to own property; and their right to take part in the 
government of South Africa both directly and through freely chosen representatives. “One of the 
major ways of doing this is to involve genuine and authentic leaders of Black South Africa, some of 
whom are detained and imprisoned, some of whom are in exile, into discussions on the South 
Africa all South Africans want; and what steps need to be taken to achieve that objective. It is 
therefore necessary that leaders such as Nelson Mandella, etc., should be released forthwith and 
take part in these deliberations if there is to be any hope of a peaceful change”. 


lagree with Bishop Desmond Tutu when he says that “the most immediate andthe most urgent 
challenge for the 1980's will be South Africa, untila more open and non-racial society subsists in 
that beautiful land”. | do recall that in Kenya, when our nationalist leaders were arrested, 
imprisoned and detained, it was left to the trade union movement to carry on the liberation 
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struggle. | believe that in South Africa the Christians and the church have no alternative but to play 
this role if they have to be true to the Biblical teachings : they must be “the voice of the voiceless” 
and assist in breaking down racial barriers both in spirit and the law. As this century started witha 
black man’s struggle to get his rights recognized, it is our prayer that by the end of this same 
century the whole of Africa will have been liberated and a person’s worth will.no longer be 
determined on the basis of the colour of his skin. 


HUMAN RIGHTS CONCEPTS IN AFRICA 
(a) the Western view 


It has been wrongly stated that the whole concept of human rights is Western in origin. 
However, the Western concept has been one of the major contributors to international human 
rights. It starts with the Magna Carta, the French Revolution and the American Declaration of 
Independence, and has been influenced by eminent legal scholars and jurists such as Althusins, 
Grotins, Sir Thomas More, Sir Edward Cooke, John Locke and Thomas Payne. According to this 
view, human rights are “natural”, “inborn” and “inalienable”. All men are therefore equal and have 
aright to life. As the Levellers said in Britain “the poorest he that is in England hath the right to live 
as the greatest he...” These rights do not derive from the Constitution, they antecede it and are 
above government. The legal and political institutions exist only to protect the rights which the 
law of nature has endowed on human individuals. As the American Declaration of Independence 
states: 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their creator to certain inalienable rights... That to secure these rights, 
Governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed”. 


According to this concept, the emphasis is on the individual rights and this can be seen from 
statements such as: — 


“All mankind has no right to silence one dissenter”, or “That we should be watchful of 
democracy because it bestows political power on the majority which can be used to 
suppress minorities”. 


(b) the Marxist view 


The second attitude towards human rights in Africa today is one which was evident among the 
sophists of ancient Greece, whose view was that right was a euphemism for might, forthe interest 
of the stronger, of the ruling or possessing class or party. Marx later on propounded his 
materialistic dialectic theory of history according to which the legal and institutional relations that 
make up the state and all moral and religious ideas that accompany them are only a 
superstructure built upon the underlying economic foundation of the civil society. Any rights in 
the society are therefore a reflection of the economic requirements of the class which dominates 
production and this is expressed in its own ideology. The proponents of this view in Africa 
therefore think that you cannot really talk about human rights in Africa until a socialist state has 
been established. Nathan M. Shamuyarira in his paper entitled “/ndividual and Collective Rights” 
has stated their case in clear terms: 


“'.. colonialism brought capitalism to Africa while integrating Africa in the global capitalist 
system... To what extent can a product of capitalism, which is what basically a post-colonial 
African state is, extend fundamental rights to its citizens, especially the peasants who form 
the bulk of society and the increasingly important workers in factories and cities... The 
important question is what class has power. If itis a petty bourgeoisie linked to international 
imperialism, it is likely to serve the interests of international and merchant capitalism. Such 
groups take no real interest in the welfare of toiling peasants and alienated workers”. 


The emphasis here is on the society and not, as in the Western concept, on the individual. 
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(c) the African concept 


The majority view is one which believes that Africa does have its own concept of human rights 
which recognized both the individual and group or society’s rights. Rev. Cannon Burgess Carr, the 
former Secretary-General of the All Africa Conference of Churches has stated that: 


“Based on the communal interpretation of the African personality and society... it is clear 
that Africa’s conception of human rights will differ significantly from that derived from 19th 
Century European preoccupation with the privacy of the individual. Human rights in Africa 
must involve a greater regard for the group rights of the society as a whole against private 
rights of individuals or classes”. 


Studies of various African societies have disclosed that many of the human rights recognized 
by the so-called “developed” world existed although with different perceptions. The rights may 
have also been exercized differently. Insome cases, in my view, the rights had adeeper meaning. 
For example: 


(|) the right to life : whereas to a certain conception of human rights the right of life means 
the right not to have your life taken away except by due process of law, the African 
conception of this same right goes beyond that and implies an obligation to provide those 
who do not possess the means for subsistence with what is necessary to ensure their 
Survival. 


(Il) the _right to subsistence and survival : this was viewed as a right to basic needs and 
resources, not necessarily to surplus. In most African societies, land belonged to the 
community, but each individual had aright to expect an allotment of land to enable him and 
his family to survive. Compare this with the freedom of property in the Western concept 
which helped guarantee free economic activity for the propertied class, who abused it by 
exploiting the economically weak so that their dignity and living were endangered. 


(II) right to human dignity: there was a feeling that individuals had a right to certain 
treatment. 


(IV) rights to a fair hearing and petition at public gathering : which provided occasions for 
individuals to have access to decision makers. 


(V) the right to education : each member could expect to receive the education they 
needed to play their assigned role in society. Education was provided continually as one 
grew into new responsibilities. 


In addition to rights, we in Africa had the concept that each right had a corresponding duty or 
obligation on the part of the individual towards other individuals, his family and the society at 
large. 


The recognition that Africa did have both individual and group rights and also corresponding 
duties was well articulated when the Assembly of the African Heads of State in Monrovia in July 
1979 passed a historic resolution which called upon the Secretary-General of OAU toconvenea 
meeting of highly qualified experts to prepare a draft of “An African Charter on Human and 
Peoples’ Rights”. When the experts met to draft the Charter, they included in the draft a few 
articles which dealt with the duties or obligations of States and individuals. 


One of the current debates going on is, in cases where the individual’s andthe state’s rights or 
duties come into conflict, which takes precedence ? In Africa, the tendency has been that insuch 
a situation the society’s rights take precedence. This is based onthe belief that the happines of all 
is more important than the happiness of one. These leaders feel that too much emphasis on 
individual rights at this stage of development can at times undermine efforts towards achieving 
the rights of the majority. It is stressed that the fulfilment of economic and social rights is an 
essential prerequisite to the proper enjoyment of individual rights. President Nyerere made this 
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point some time ago when he said: 


“What right has our subsistence farmer ? He scratches a bare living from the soil, provided 
rains do not fail, his children work at his side without schooling, medical care or even good 
feeding. Certainly, he has freedom to vote and to speak as he wishes. But these freedoms 
are much less real to him than his freedom to be exploited. Only as his poverty is reduced 
will his existing political freedom become properly meaningful and his right to human 
dignity a fact”. 


| shall be coming later on to the balance which needs to be struck between individual and 
group rights. 


GENERAL PERFORMANCE BY AFRICAN STATES 

What can be stated now is that since most of the countries in Africa were former colonies of 
Western powers, at the time of independence, they included in their Constitutions either as 
declaration of objectives in the Preamble, orin substantive provisions or in the oath of office to be 
taken by the head of state, a recognition of human rights. Countries like Kenya, Sierra Leone, 
Uganda, Malawi, Nigeria, etc. for example included in their Constitutions a Chapter which dealt 
with the Protection of Fundamental Rights and Freedoms of the Individual. In a number of 
countries, reference was made to The Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


However, according to the history available to us, this has not been able to deter African States 
from violating human rights. Acountry like Central African Republic hadinits Constitution athree- 
page Preamble which after proclaiming the state’s attachment to the rights of man, and its 
recognition of “the existence of inviolable and inalienable rights of man as a basis of human 
society, of peace and of justice in the world”, went on to guarantee along list of individual human 
rights. This did not prevent a dictator emerging in that state. 


In Equatorial Guinea, when Ex-president Macias came to power, he brought in a new 
Constitution in 1968 which was ratified in a referendum organized by the Party. In the 
Constitution, a number of rights were guaranteed to the citizens and foreigners including the 
right to vote, the right to education and culture, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom 
of association, religious freedom, etc. Yet as is well Known, in practice, all these rights were non- 
existent and a citizen only tried to exercise them at his peril. For example, you could be arrested 
and detained without trial if you gave aid to missionaries, particularly Roman Catholics. 


| know of one country (Zaire) which is one of the few in Africa which has ratified both the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the U.N. Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights, and the U.N. Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, and yet it is one of the greatest 
violators of human rights in Africa. It is a country in which, for example in 1978, it is reported that 
over 500 extra-judicial executions took place and where up to now, there are a number of 
executions taking place and a systematic torture of people. 


| do not in any way want to minimize the importance of having written Constitutions 
guaranteeing human rights, but it cannot be over-emphasized that the ultimate safeguard of 
human rights and the rule of law are the people themselves and the political will of the 
government. As one leading jurist said: 


“The essence of the rule of law lies, therefore not in technical law as such, but rather in the 
supremacy of certain ethical convictions, certain rules of decency prevalent in the 
community and in the psychological fact that those who are at the apex of power share 
those convictions, and feel bound to conform to them”. 


A leading African statesman has said: 
“Democracy... requires a mature and popular awareness of the dignity and equality of men 


and women, a dynamic and popular intolerance of tyranny, a degree of maturity and 
integrity of those entrusted with responsibility for the institutions of state and society...” 
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In Britain for example, there are certain unwritten conventions and rules of conduct which are 
ingrained in the people and which any leader cannot afford to ignore. This is what is called the 
“national ethic” of a country. A Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States once said: 


“Liberty lies in the hearts of men and women, when it dies there, noconstitution, no law, no 
court can save it...” 


The church in Africa has therefore a definite function in helping to create the national ethic in 
which people will be aware of the inherent dignity which God has bestowed on them and will be 
willing to claim and defend it, and in which national leaders will share “certain ethical convictions” 
and feel bound to act in accordance with those convictions. Inso doing, the Church will belaying a 
firm foundation for the promotion and protection of human rights. — 


The cases which | have quoted above are the glaring examples. However, there are numerous 
cases where leaders profess their commitment in public to human rights, whereas in practice, 
they openly or in a subtle manner violate human rights. In fact, anumber of African leaders havea 
Machiavellian attitude towards human rights. They will preach and practice human rights and 
even allow it in their states so long as that does not constitute a threat to the power they hold. 
If it leads to loss of their power, it will be discarded. Their main and ultimate aim is to maintain 
power at allcosts. If, for example, they know that elections if held will vote them out of power, then 
they will either do away with elections or rig them. Freedom of expression willbe tolerated only if it 
does not disturb the core of their power and wealth. Thereis a great need for the Church to expose 
the difference between rhetoric by our leaders and what they actually do in practice. 


One argument which has been used to justify violations in Africa goes like this: 


“We have in Africa political disunity, often along tribal and/or ideological lines, and political 
interference by outside forces. What is desperately needed is a strong leadership able to 
bring about unity where there is disunity, a national or Pan-African outlook where there is a 
tribal outlook, a leadership that will be able to bring about rapid economic and social 
development. Just as in a state of emergency or war human rights are suspended as the 
security of the state is at stake, so, in the like manner, developing countries are in a state of 
war. Although different in nature, it is a war against poverty, ignorance and disease. It is 
therefore essential that rights be curtailed and be subjected to the greater goal of obtaining 
economic and social development”. 


This argument is used to justify the need for strong leadership endowed with sufficient powers 
to deal with situations which threaten the state. The laws in African states are therefore replete 
with Acts such as the Preventive Detention Act and the Public Security Act which give the 
Government virtually unlimited powers to detain persons without trial. Ideally, the powers of 
detention are supposed to be used only in those situations where there is a breakdown of law and 
order within a state or a threat to its security or political independence. 


However, experience shows that political detention has been used to silence, to threaten and 
intimidate people, to silence critics and generally as a weapon against political dissenters. As an 
observer has said: 


“It is asad reflection onthe leaders, especially the liberal and radical ones, to have this law 
on their statute books while at the same time claiming the right of leading the struggle for 
humanrights and dignity. Nothing dehumanizes and degrades a person more than this law. 
It makes him degraded and insecure in his own countn,; it is in fact an insult to human 
dignity, especially when leaders claim that they are not yet ready for full democratic 
liberties”. 


As | stated earlier, all human rights are based on the fact that a human being has dignity. The 


very first document that dealt with protection of human rights against a ruler, the Magna Carta of 
1215 was concerned with human dignity, Clause 39 of the said Carta provided : 
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“No free man shall be seized or imprisoned, or stripped of his rights or possession, or 
outlawed or exiled, or deprived of his standing in any other way, nor will we proceed with 
force against him, orsend others to doso, except by lawful judgement of his equals or bythe 
law of the land”. 


The powers of detention infringe this principle. They curtail freedom of expression and offend 
the dignity of a person. It is my view that of all the human rights, those rights which directly relate to 
the integrity and dignity ofa person should be regarded as premium humanrights e.g. the right not 
to be summarily executed, detained withouttrial, summarily arrested, imprisoned or tortured; that 
under any circumstances, government should refrain from the violation of these “premium human 
rights”. 


The powers of detention have been so abused that one feels they should be removed from the 
statute book altogether. However, if they are to remain on the statute book, then they should be 
subject to very stringent safeguards such as : — 


(a) The power should only be used where there is war or civil strife or the national security is 
genuinely threatened. 

(b) The detainee should have access to an advocate of his choice throughout the period of 
his detention. 

(c) The detainee should have his case reviewed by an independent review tribunal at fairly 
frequent intervals. 

(d) The detainee should have the right to challenge the legality of his detention before the 
Courts. 

(e) The detainee should be served within 48 hours with a statement of the grounds of his 
detention and the fact of his detention should be published in the official gazette. 

(f) The conditions of detention should be human with access to social amenities. A 
detainee should be entitled to regular visits from friends and relatives. 


ENCOURAGING SIGNS 


However, there were many encouraging signs last year and this year that at long last Africa is 
now thinking seriously about the promotion and protection of human rights. Amongst these are : 


(a) The overthrow last year of the Governments of Presidents Idi Amin of Uganda, Nguema 
of Equatorial Guinea and Emperor Bokassa of the Central African Empire. 


(b) The return to civilian rule of the Governments of Ghana, Nigeria and Benin which are 
committed to democracy and maintenance of human rights. The existence of a military 
government in any country is a negation of and inconsistent with the protection and 
maintenance of human rights. It is the hope that the trend set by these countries of 
military governments handing over power to duly elected civilian governments will be 
followed by other military governments in Africa. 


S 


The gaining of independence of Zimbabwe and the signs that the settlement of Namibia 
is not far off. 


TOWARDS AN AFRICAN CHARTER ON HUMAN AND PEOPLES RIGHTS : 

Formerly, gross violations occurred in African states without a single comment from the 
other African states, partly because those African states were themselves to some 
extent guilty of violations of human rights, but also because of the clause in the O.A.U. 
Charter which states that Member States shall adhere to the principle of “non- 
interference in the internal affairs of States”. The original drafting of the O.A.U. Charter 
shows the basic concern of the founding fathers of the O.A.U. that no outside body 
should deal with matters within their domestic jurisdiction such as the promotion and 
protection of human rights. This has been a major weakness both of the O.A.U. and its 
member states that their hands have been tied when there have been gross violations 
of human rights. 


a 
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For along time, numerous conferences and various opinion leaders have said that this was not 
satisfactory, but all this fell on deaf ears until recently. We had for example the condemnation in 
1977 of the gross human rights violations in Uganda by the Commonwealth, which includes a 
number of African countries. Another example was the decision reached at the May 1979 
Francophone Summit Conference at Kigali to dispatch representatives from 5 African States to 
investigate human rights violations in the Central African Empire. A number of African leaders 
themselves have echoed the view of the African Head of State who stated : 


“We must resolve therefore that human rights in our region should not be circumscribed by 
national boundaries, but should transcend state boundaries and that their infringement 
should be subject to the general jurisdiction of all states in our (African) region...” 


However, by far the most important development in the field of human rights in Africa were 
three resolutions by the OAU Assembly of Heads of State and Government which met in July 
1979. 


The First Resolution stated in so far as it is relevant: 


“Considering the importance that the African peoples have always attached to the respect 
for human dignity and the fundamental human rights, bearing in mind that human and 
people’s rights are not just confined to civil and political rights but cover economic, social 
and cultural rights and that the distinction between these two categories of rights does not 
have any hierarchical implications but that it is nevertheless essential to give special 
attention to economic social and cultural rights in future, 


CALLS on the Secretary-General of the O.A.U. to: 

(a) draw the attention of Member States to certain international conventions whose 
ratification would help to strengthen Africa’s struggle against certain scourges, 
especially apartheid and racial discrimination, trade imbalance and mercenarism. 

(b) Organize as soon as possible in an African capital, a restricted meeting of highly 
qualified experts to prepare a preliminary draft of an “African Charter on Human and 
People’s Rights” providing inter alia for the establishment of bodies to promote and 
protect human rights”. 


It seems to me first, that the Heads of State are saying that although we should give special 
attention to economic and social rights, these rights are not above civil and political rights and 
therefore violation of the civil and political rights should not be done in the name of promoting or 
realizing economic and social rights. It is no longer acceptable to justify systematic violations of 
human rights by the need for economic and social development and that the road to economic 
growth and progress should not by-pass human rights. In fact, the two main categories of human 
rights are interdependent, complimentary and go hand in hand. 


Secondly, that in calling African States to ratify international covenants on human rights they 
recognize that human rights are essentially the same everywhere. Humankind is one and 
indivisible and the basic needs of human beings are similar everywhere. 


Thirdly, that the perceptions, promotion and enforcement of these rights must take into 
account the values of African civilization as well as local realities; that it is Africans themselves 
who are primarily responsible for the maintenance of human rights in Africa; they do recognize 
that promotion and protection of human rights is no longer the sole concern of astate but of Africa 
as a whole. 


The second important resolution at that Monrovia meeting was one which established a 14- 
member-state Charter Review Committee for the purpose of re-examining the provisions of the 
Charter in the light of the changes and new realities in Africa and make proposals to make the 
O.A.U. institutions and mechanisms more effective and generally to strengthen the Organization 
in all respects. 
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There is no provision in the O.A.U. Charter similar to the one in the U.N. Charter which states 
that among the purposes of the U.N. are to achieve international co-operation in promoting and 
encouraging respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. Hopefully, when the O.A.U. 
Charter is reviewed there will be one such clause which will enable the O.A.U. to be more actively 
involved in matters of human rights. 


The third resolution at the Monrovia Conference which was also very important was one which 
resolved that future Assembly Meetings should give specific attention to economic issues, and 
decided that for a start an extraordinary session of the Assembly should be held which would be 
devoted exclusively to the consideration of economic problems facing Africa. This session was 
held in Lagos. 


Up to now O.A.U. has rightly been more concerned with problems of de-colonization and 
liberation. As this struggle is now in its final stages, it is only right that Africa should turn its 
attention to economic development, which would be more possible if there was a Development 
Strategy for Africa as a whole. If the countries of Western Europe, developed as they are, felt that 
they could develop economically in the modern world only if they had acommon market, then the 
developing countries of Africa have an even stronger reason of forming an economiccommunity. 
Otherwise, there will be no development, Africa’s rich resources and markets will continue to be 
utilized for the benefit of the developed world and the economic and social rights of the African 
peoples will not be realized. 


DISCOURAGING SIGNS 


The single most serious threat to human rights in independent Africa is going to come from 
lack of development caused by internal and external forces. When people cannot satisfy their 
basic wants and needs such as food, shelter and employment, they become restive and the 
leaders respond by curtailing even further their other human rights. So although there have been 
encouraging signs lately that the leaders of Africa are now showing concern about human rights, 
the grave economic situation in which nearly all these countries are, gives us cause for concern. 


Secondly, | believe that the number of refugees is an indicator of the degree of violations of 
human rights. Africa has the highest number of refugees in the world, currently over 5 million and 
one of her countries has been described by the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
as having “the worst refugee problem in the world”. 

CONCLUSION 


| hope | have said enough to indicate that there is a lot to be done by churches and by all the 
people of Africa to put their house in order. 
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Vi. POLITICAL ETHICS IN AFRICA 


by Henry J. Okullu 


This is an era of the New International Economic Order. Economists have been struggling for 
years now to recreate the world’s economic structure to make it more just. They have the 
knowledge to achieve this goal, but they don’t have the power to do so. Politicians are not in the 
mood nor do they have the willto let economists have their way. Foran unknown period of time, we 
must still live with patch-ups, while the majority of humankind continues to suffer poverty. 
Meanwhile, a new concept is making a powerful emergence, namely the New International 
Information and Communication Order. What the advocates of NIICO hope to put forth is to 
redress the imbalance of communications between developed and developing nations bya large- 
scale transfer of communications expertise and technology to developing areas. 


Negatively, however, there is likely to be alink between the perpetrators of the (old) economic 
order with a subverted new international information and communication order. This arrange- 
ment will enable a person:to wear a complicated computer — on his wrist, for example — 
containing all the required information of sorts. A housewife, or househusband, will do his/her 
shopping from home. He will be able to switch on something which will bring on the screen all the 
items inthe grocery. He will then choose and order what he wants to be delivered to his/her place. 


Itis in such contexts of making life new in all aspects that the Churches are rapidly turning their 
attention to a new political ethics. No such nice title as NIEO or NIICO has been discovered yet, 
but a sufficiently deep concern has been arousedin ecumenical circles, particularly by the recent 
study/discussion on the subject of a “just, participatory and sustainable society’, which was 
undertaken by a group of people appointed by the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches. The writer of this paper had the priviledge of being a participant in that discussion. 
Even before this and in line with it, a colloquium on the issue was held at the Ecumenical Centre 
at Bossey in August 1977, at which several persons spoke. This paper, thus, partly picks up from 
this ongoing debate started by these two study reflections, but mostly it is presented from the 
African experience and viewpoint. 


| should like to present what | have to say from a purely pragmatic perspective, as a perfectly 
acceptable way of doing theology. | prefer this method particularly with regards to Africa. We 
should look at Africa where it is, in the context of what it is doing and saying. This, infact, isthe way 
African political leaders are operating. They are setting the pace andcreating an atmosphere and 
programmes which they are calling upon everyone, including the churches, to back up. This 
approach, nevertheless, does not mean that we have something entirely new to say. Dom Helder 
Camara has said: 


“We must not be afraid of having clear ideas, even if we repeat them”. 


First, let us talk about African politics. African politics is, and has been, essentially, the politics 
of liberation. In this case, African theology of liberation is alate-comer. It just began to emerge in 
the last decade, long after the wars of political liberation had been fought and won in Ghana, 
Nigeria, Senegal, Ivory Coast, Congo (Zaire), Tanzania, Uganda, Kenya, etc. The theology of 
liberation, however, caught up with places like Angola, Mozambique, Rhodesia (Zimbabwe), 
Namibia and, of course, South Africa. It might be safe to assert that it is the liberation struggles in 
these places that have fired liberation theology and which are helping in its further development, 
as much as this theology is giving divine sanction to the political liberation in these areas. 
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Liberation theology, therefore, owes a great debt of gratitude to the politics of liberation and, 
occasionally, an apology, especially if one recognizes that in some parts of Africa it was certain 
missionary churches that put up such strong resistance against African nationalism and 
liberation struggles. 


Having said that, we must state categorically that the greatest contribution which Third World 
Christianity is contributing to Christendom is the concept of the theology of liberation. Therefore, 
Christian political ethics in Africa must be built around liberation theology — which must quickly 
become liberating theology. The ethics of politics in Africa must be dynamic and dialectic: 
liberation ethics, if we like. Jesus’ own political ethics are dynamic throughout. 


Dynamic theology, in the case of Africa, must primarily be seen in relation to what is known as 
development. In Kenya, more so than any other country in Eastern Africa, politics is now all about 
development, as opposed for instance to Tanzania, where ideology plays a big role in national 
policy. Kenya is through and through a pragmatic nation with every philosophy — and President 
Moi has been trying to forge one around Nyayoism — promulgated for rapid economic progress. 
The last general elections in Kenya (1979) were fought on the platform of who is capable of 
bringing rapid development in the area. Sometimes one felt greatly disappointed by the absence 
of any discussion of the many other issues which faced the country. It was almost totally a 
question of who would co-operate with the President for rapid development of the nation. It was 
the one who would facilitate the building of tarmac roads, dispensaries, schools, cattle dips and 
all the other things, that qualified to be elected. 


In a one-party system of government, of course, there is little choice, as there are no 
alternative policies to debate. So it is one’s individual standing in society, and how successful he 
or she is able to conduct him or herself and the promise of rapid development that counts for 
something. Right down the ladder, from the president to assistant chief of a small village 
headman, the choice is invariably for a development-conscious individual. 


This is what we call “dynamic politics’, which strives to achieve a certain goal called 
“development”. President Moi has on many occasions attacked people who dwelt on theories 
and ideologies of the past and said that we should talk about what we know and work from where 
we are. On one of those occasions, he went as near as saying that the study of political science in 
Nairobi University had no relevance for Kenya. One would also agree that if he can so 
successfully rule Kenya without having “studied” political science, then it is a waste of time and 
money to pursue such studies. Nevertheless, life in Kenya is summed up in the late Jomo 
Kenyatta’s words: 


“We have driven away the Colonialists, the time for politics is thus gone. Now it is time for 
development”. 


The term “development” itself could mean growth, evolution, a process towards a goal. So 
developing nations need development ethics, that can be utilised in helping to define what sort of 
development is talked about and the wayto bring it about. It should define the goa/ andthe means. 
The Churches in Africa themselves are growing tremendously. The relation of church and state, 
therefore, is a growing relationship. This is not to suggest that we opt for the ethical standards 
which can be shifted at every opportunity, rather than those built on sound Biblical principles. 
Suchrelation to the state must continue to grow and mature. Jesus says “My father is working still 
and | am working too”. (John 5:17). To do that effectively, the church keeps abreast with the 
political as well as economic dynamics in society. 


Before we attempt to discuss that kind of development ethics, let us not leave the “time for 
politics is no more” slogan just where it is. It might be useful to address ourselves to a hidden 
deception, and even hypocrisy, that might lie deep in such a contention. 


Most politicians will tell us that politics is about management, about development. But we 


know, for sure, that politics is also about power. So our ethics will have tolook at power and its use. 
One Maurice Barres has remarked that “Political man/woman is a tight-rope walker. He keeps his 
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balance by saying the opposite of what he does”. Politicians are thus capable of telling us that 
they are seeking power just for development, whereas they are also seeking it for its own sake. 


Politics is not, in fact, what it claims to be. Itis full of deformations, anditsclaims are often false. 
In theory, politics is universal and rational. It sets out to discover and formulate worthwhile 
programmes and achieve objective aims, not dependent on opportunism etc., but basedonasure 
foundation. At one time this foundation is based on the validity of political government. Today, as 
we have observed above for Kenya, it is the validity of economic development. Politics may set out 
to be anecessary and rational business, but in fact it is beset with emotional involvement. It would 
be much more honest if we would acknowledge that the so-called “development programmes” 
are full of emotive preference, and yet politicians have atendency of presenting their political and 
economic programmes as the only possible view to emerge from an objective analysis of the 
facts. 


Similarly, politics always wants to appear as acorporate administration of people andthings. It 
presents itself as the most just and most hopeful way of managing human society. However, this 
claim to be the best form of administration also hides a lust for power. Effective governance truly 
calls for power, but power also makes its possessors drunk with it and largely benefits only those 
who have it, and as in Africa, also their relatives and friends. 


So we must take note of these paradoxes of political life. Politics is presented as a rational 
solution, butin reality, it is a matter of emotional preferences, the struggle for power and the fight 
to retain that power. 


' Very often, to have a “political sense” is to use in social conflict such procedures which any of 
us would reject in private dispute as being dishonest and criminal. By contrast, the spiritual is 
eternal. It is divine and absolute, requiring our total commitment and dedication, because here 
lies our ultimate destiny. The spiritual must reject means which are inadequate for its ends, 
forsaking human society and seeking the city on high whose sole architect is God himself. We 
need to make this contrast before proceeding to discuss the idea of a liberating Christian social 
ethics for the developing world. 


Let us return to our reflection on development theology, what | have also called a liberating 
theology. This theology must make a radical departure from the traditional view of church state 
relationship of the two swords promulgated by Paul, Augustine and Luther. We recall Augustine’s 
conception of church and state as two powers, each ordained by God, each having its legal rights 
and status. The man who brought us a much clearer realization of the sovereignty of God over all 
spheres of life was John Calvin. The universal recognition of the need of laws and the general 
agreement on ideas of equity was a sign that God had given to all the iight of reason. According to 
Calvin, God is a ruler of the church and of the earthly state. Although the civil government is 
distinct from the spiritual kingdom of Christ, all Christians need the protection and security which 
the civil government provides. Magistrates, or state officials, are also under God’s authority, 
called to execute judgement by defending the innocent and punishing the wicked. If, as Calvin 
argues, several duties of men and women are ordered according to God’s will, then that will must 
be obeyed in every sphere, i.e. even in the sphere of politics. 


All these different positions held by our forerunners must now be given a hard and critical re- 
examination in light of our new understanding of the Gospel. In some of the developing nations of 
the world such as in Brazil, we are made aware of the difficult but vital role that the bishops have 
taken to organize the people for social and economic reforms. What sort of questions do such 
actions raise for the church in its understanding of its own role in society ? What about our 
understanding of the role and function of the state in modern society, as borne out of our own 
experience in our various stations ? 


First, in Africa, we see that the relationship of church and state are not concentrated on the 
legal problems, and should not beso. The most urgent question to be asked is what is the mission 
of the Church. This debate must, of necessity, involve a critical examination of the nature of the 
Gospel. It is our answers to these questions which must determine our political ethics today. 
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Perhaps we should consider the role of the state as we see it. 


In Kenya and Tanzania, political leaders are elected to the National Assembly and other lesser 
bodies according to their individual performance. In the October 1980 elections in Tanzania, 
more than half the sitting members lost their places, largely due to their ineffectiveness in their 
performance in developmental activities. In Kenya, one year earlier, it was much more 
- pronounced, particularly because of the strong attitude of acquisitiveness which is at the base of: 
the economic system in the Kenya. In Nyanza there were other issues but, one minister in 
particular lost, primarily because of the allegation that he had not used his ministerial position to 
develop his area. The cry is: “we need development-conscious leaders”. 


If this is the overriding criterion for appointing individuals to a high post in the nation, then itis 
with the same yardstick that these leaders, corporately, namely the state, should be measured. In 
Kenya a more vivid expression is “those who deliver the goods, or the fruits of uhuru”. Itis in this 
rein that we must see the roles of both church and state. Lukas Vischer, in his introduction to the 
papers published in a book called Church and State, (Papers from a Bossey Colloquium) puts his 
finger firmly on this issue when he states: 


“This new awareness is closely related to the growing realization that human society is a 
project... Human society is in constant process of development. The state, therefore, is 
regarded primarily not as the authority which has to uphold order but, rather, as the agent 
on which the responsibility for carrying out the project chiefly rests”. (p. 9) 


| personally find this realization most refreshing. | liken it tothe aeroplane whichstaysinthe air 
by flying. This is more akin to my often-quoted words of Emil Brunner who stated that “the church 
lives by mission as the fire by burning”. 


If these become our view of the church and the state, then it is no longer tenable to hold the 
state as a legal and static entity to which all other independent bodies — including the church — 
must relate. The kind of relationship which this new awareness and experience calls for is a 
dynamic and acritical one : a participatory relationship in which the church plays a vital roleinthe 
task of “nation building”, or in the fulfilment of the “project”. The appeal in Kenya and by all African 
leaders is always for peace, stability and unity for the development of the nation. Meddlers or 
political deviates of any kind are undesirable because they interfere with this process of 
development. This assumption or the appeal itself, as we have discovered, may not always be 
honest, but it is an assumption upon which the church must base its missionary task and political 
values. This leads us to asking what sort of agenda we draw from it all. We must go back to the 
Gospel and look at the fundamental imperatives contained therein. 


First, the Gospels command us to proclaim the good news by word. 


This task is distinct and indispensable. This is what is commonly or traditionally known as 
evangelism, which is the telling of the story of God in Christ. The story is told with the view to 
winning converts. The telling of this story is an inescapable mandate of the whole church every- 
where. But the GOOD NEWS must be accompanied by GOOD WORKS. 


In this, secondly, the church is called to be a community within the larger community. It is 
called to declare its witness by just BEING the church, a true witness (imperfectly) to that perfect 
community, the sign of God’s Kingdom. This it must show through the way its members live — “see 
how they love one another”. As acommunity it must be a living, sharing and serving community. 
This kind of witness is evident and effective where the churches are open to the poor, the 
despised and the handicapped, for whom our modern societies have little care. 


True witness in society, thus, means enabling people in each particular situation to see the 
nature of God truly reflected in the mirror or their own culture, their own institutions and their own 
conflicts. Rendered in this context, the service of the church must reflect the nature of God who 
lavishes his love almost indiscriminately upon all, as is shown in the parable of the prodigal son. 
This is the kind of God which Jesus revealed in his treatment of men and women, welcoming their 
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company without discrimination between good and bad. 


Against such understanding of the Gospel imperatives, we place our view of the state as an 
agent of the development process. This realization demolishes the idea of justice in society as an 
order of things permanently established, to which conformity is required. Justice must be seen to 
correspond to God’s justice, i.e. righteousness or rightness in judging particular cases. In this 
sense justice must be seen as aclaim to be implemented in history. As an implementing agency, 
the state is transitory rather than a pre-established authority to which everyone owes obedience. 
What is permanent and instituted by God is not a particular government but the political order of 
society. The governance of humankind. The authority of the state is temporary; it is derived from 
the people and so can be withdrawn. The state is therefore an instrument in the hands of the 
community serving a historical situation. Developing the nation, if we like. Its effectiveness and 
credibility lies in how successfully it is able to fulfil this function. In order to be effective, the state 
must have the goodwill of the community. It must have the assent and the participation of the 
community. 


If human society then is a development project, the church participates in fulfilling this project. 
It is precisely in this regard that the church should consider its relation to the state in carrying out 
this task. In this sense, the relationship between church and state is a dynamic one, in critical 
solidarity with each other. The relationship becomes a process propelled by the motive to serve 
and to bring man and woman to become fully human. 


This kind of a dynamic participation between church and state can be a tricky one, though. 
Already in Kenya it has given that appearance. To be healthy, it need not only take place at the 
level of action, but also in reflection and discussion. Otherwise it is quite possible for these 
institutions to run into each other, administratively, with the disastrous result of the state 
manipulating the church for political ends. This could adversely, affect, the church’s other vital 
ministry of being the watch-dog in society. !n order for the church to maintain its prophetic 
witness, it must adopta position of critical aloofness or freedom. It will use this freedom to criticize 
when that seems the only option in a prevailing situation. That freedom must ailow the church to 
make its decisions independently on docrinal and ethical issues, and to govern itself. 


In conclusion let me try to summarise what | have tried to put forth: 


(a) What | am not advocating is the kind of relation exemplified in the Islamic state. At the 
same time, we are rejecting the idea of the two realms in which church and state go in 
different directions without reference to each other. What we are pleading for, there- 
fore, is a pragmatic participation at the point of common ethical concerns. The 
complexities and dangers of the present world are too great to be left in the hands of 
politicians alone. They need the moral resources which religion alone could provide. 


(b) What common ethical issues are involved ? In my judgement, the question of justice is 
the most critical one. Politicians and religious people must participate fully in deciding 
what is a just society, in all its spheres. There will be more specifically doctrinal 
questions requiring a purely religious approach, but when we encounter racial or tribal, 
economic and political justice, it calls for co-operation between religious and political 
leaders to find solutions. The church therefore has a public ethical responsibility. 


(c) As has already been observed, good news must be accompanied by good words. In 
other words, the church does not show its visibility only by denouncing evil in society, 
but in caring for the sick, the hungry, the refugees. To put it differently, to say to the 
church to keep out of politics amounts to telling it to stop feeding the hungry or caring 
for the sick, or looking after the refugees. 
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Political activity by the church should not be viewed only in terms of getting the 
politicians to do some things, it is also to stop them from doing some things. It may be to 
try to stop detention without trial. Speaking about peace, to give a further illustration, 
may mean to speak directly to nations to stop acts of aggression against other nations 
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or their own citizens. 


These are all areas of common ethical concerns which call for co-operation between religious 
leaders and politicians. 


We have earlier touched on the temporariness of states and their givenness. The fact that the 
state should hold only as much power as given to it by the citizens and only for as long as the 
people allow that to happen certainly introduces the question of revolution. In the past | have on 
some other occasions discussed this under the banner of “A Just Revolution”. 


My concern arises from and is sharpened by the World Council of Churches’ Programme to 
Combat Racism (PCR), which is virtually a programme for a “just rebellion”. It enables the 
churches to tackle the issues pastorally and theologically, and to stand with the oppressed in 
solidarity. It enables the churches to express such concerns and convictions in terms of financial 
support for the victims of oppression, for humanitarian purposes. Essentially, in so doing, we are 
saying to ourselves and to others that a person or people have a right to engage in physically 
violent struggle against anybody who is denying them their essential freedoms, either through 
structural or actual physical violence. The oppressed does not always have to be a person of dark 
skin. The oppressor can be black or brown, oppressing a person of the same colour of skin. He 
may be oppressed because he holds different political opinions, or because of his ethnic origins, 
or she or he comes from a different caste. At the WCC Nairobi Assembly in 1975 these facts were 
recognized by widening the scope and mandate of PCR. 


Is this a clear recognition that a section of society can and may engage in a physical struggle 
against the national government ? Let us consider, for instance, Amin’s erratic rule in Uganda, or 
Mobutu’s oppressive regime in Zaire. Is it possible forasection or agroup in asituation like thatto 
take up arms and fight its own government ? 


If the conclusion, arrived at earlier in this paper, that any state is transitory and exists fora 
specific historical task, namely “the project”, then it follows logically that we must consider 
revolution as a possibility. We know that some societies, like the United States, openly allow for 
this possibility in their Constitutions. Just as many Christians agree that a limited war between 
nations waged to remove an injustice is morally defensible, it is credible to say that the people 
have a legitimate right to remove acorrupt government. Similarly, a section of the country which 
feels itself oppressed, and is actually oppressed, could take up arms and fight. 


In supporting an idea of a just rebellion, we must at the same time recognize that in many 
instances, particularly in Africa’s immediate past history, revolutions have done very little to right 
the wrongs they had originally set about to correct. All the military regimes in Africa seem to have 
invariably failed to curb corruption or deal adequately with economic ills, which have usually been 
the cause of mental anguish and physical pain among the citizens. Subsequently, particularly 
following Amin’s Uganda, there is a strong likelihood that Africa will be disenchanted with military 
government. 
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Vil. APPENDICES 


Report of Working Group | 
POLITICAL TRENDS, DEVELOPMENT AND ARMS RACE IN AFRICA 


I. INTRODUCTION 


This meeting has attempted to help the churches to identify some of crucial issues which 
confront Africa today and to suggest possible approaches for coming to grips with them. Ina 
continent as vast as Africa, with the complexity of the various political, economic, social and 
cultural manifestations, any attempt to generalize cannot adequately reflect the particularity of 
each local situation or each problem. However, with a view to promoting common commitment 
and mutual support among the churches and Christians across the African continent, it is highly 
necessary to point out some of the common trends and issues that can be discerned. 


Analysis of the realities and the situation in Africa today has to be undertaken from the 
perspectives of the people, as to how all developments have affected the broad masses and as to 
what extent their expectations and needs have been met. 


Il. CURRENT POLITICAL TRENDS 


1. The unfinished struggle for independence: The liberation of Namibia from the 
occupation by South Africa and the eradication of Apartheid in South Africa are two unfinished 
tasks in the struggle for the total political liberation in Africa. However, all over Africa the 
continuing economic dependence on the North should be viewed as equally unacceptable, 
representing a major threat to national sovereignty and nationhood. 


2. Form of democracy and participation : The prevailing trend among the majority of 
African states is the one-party system, often supported by the military. There are afew multi-party 
states. The merits and demerits of any of these systems should be examined according to certain 
criteria : What is the degree of participation by the people ? What is the nature of the parties and 
how representative are they ? Are there adequate provisions for change of political power ? What 
is the accountability that the system provides ? What are its socio-economic priorities ? 


3. Political change : Eventhoughafewgovernments have used the representative electoral 
system for changes of government, coups d’état remain the most prominent way for bringing 
about political change. State power is usually highly personalized, concentrated in a few hands 
and devoid of mass based support. It must also be pointed out thatin many countries the people in 
control of the government are still those who came to power at the time of attaining inde- 
pendence. 


4. Decline of political movements: A startling phenomenon in the post-independent era 
has been the loss of support and disintegration of the organizations and parties that were 
powerful at the time of independence. On the whole there are very few strong political 
movements in independent Africa. This has serious implications in terms of attaining social 
objectives reflecting the needs of the masses. 
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5. Economic and social justice : There is widespread dissatisfaction and disillusionment 
with the general socio-economic situation of Africa today. There is frustration with the non- 
fulfilment of the expectations raised at the time of independence. There has been widening of the 
disparity between the rich and the poor and vast sections are suffering because of famine, 
diseases and illiteracy. . 


6. African unity: The struggle for independence, which was the most important unifying 
factor, almost being finished, new developments, including several inter-state conflicts have 
affected the unity of Africa. However, the struggle for economic self-reliance and national 
development provide good possibilities for continued cooperation and common strategy. 


7. Role of Islam: There is a growing impact of Islam in several countries of Africa. This trend 
has brought new dimensions in the inter-play of Afro-Arab politics. The Islamic understanding of 
state raised problems regarding citizenship and the flow of resources from Arabcountries has an 
influence on several situations. , 


8. Ideological struggles: In several African countries, ideological struggles are taking 
place and are sometimes influenced by forces from outside Africa. 


lll. KEY ISSUES RELATED TO DEVELOPMENT 


Twenty independent African countries are classified among the least developed countries, 
and African countries have the lowest growth rate among developing countries. The infra- 
structure and models for development are often imposed from outside and there is very little 
involvement of the people. The raw materials of Africa are exploited mostly for the benefit of 
countries outside. There is an alliance of self-interested indigenous elite and foreign interests. 
Dependence on countries outside is pushing the goal of self-reliance into the increasingly more 
distant future. Food scarcity is one of the major issues that Africa faces today. In some countries, 
population growth has also added to the problems. 


IV. FACTORS THAT CONTRIBUTE TO ARMS RACE AND MILITARIZATION 


1. Inter-state conflicts : These are mostly the result of the balkanization of Africa during the 
colonial period. Several such conflicts have led to wars and armedclashes, giving a momentum to 
the arms race. 


2. Coups d’état: Military takeover of governments had led to the arms race and mili- 
tarization. 


3. White minority regimes : The presence of repressive white minority regimes in Southern 
Africa has accelerated the arms race and militarization. In defence against them and in support of 
the liberation struggles, several countries have been forced to engage in the arms race. 


4. The rivalry of major powers: The rivalry of major powers in the region has escalated 
conflicts in parts of Africa, again leading to an arms race. 


5. Foreign intervention : Inseveral African countries, there has been intervention by foreign 
armies, and this has played a major role in militarization and the arms race. 


6. National security : In the name of national security, several countries have substantially 
increased their military and para-military forces, though in many cases, there has been no 
evidence of threat from the outside. 


7. Ideological struggles: Ideological struggles have also played a part in inter-state 
conflicts in Africa and have thus contributed to the arms race. 


8. Religious militancy: Militancy with religious causes or overtones has been another 
factor for the aggravation of conflicts and therefore of the arms race in Africa. 
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V. CONSEQUENCES OF THE ARMS RACE AND MILITARIZATION 


1. Increase in civil and inter-state wars : One of the direct consequences of the arms race 
has been the increase in both civil and inter-state wars. Arms accumulated by some regimes have 
been used against their own people. 


2. Refugees: Africa today has the largest number of refugees in the world. 


3. Violation of human rights: There have been several instances to show the direct 
correlation between militarization and the violation of human rights. Repressive machinery of 
militarized states has been used against popular movements and individuals critical of govern- 
ments. 


4. Distortion of development priorities : In a wider sense, the human rights of the people 
for their primary needs have been violated because of increasing diversion of the resources of the 
state for military purpose. Consequently, developmental needs of the people are neglected. 


5. Effect on the environment: The arms race has also affected adversely the environment 
in Africa, with serious consequences for nature and natural resources which are vitally needed for 
future development of Africa. 


6. Two other aspects related to the arms race and militarization in Africa need to be 
mentioned: (1) the presence and increase of foreign military bases in Africa and in the Indian 
Ocean, and (2) the South Africa government’s plans for nuclear weapons. 


Vi. RESPONSE OF THE CHURCHES 


In general, the churches in Africa have allied themselves with the status quo. In several 
countries of Africa the churches enjoyed a position of power in the colonial period and many 
church leaders appear to be keen to maintain such power. There is often an artificial separation of 
the spiritual and the temporal and also a refusal to accept involvement in the wider issues of 
national life as part of the mission of the church. The church has to accept the need for structural 
changes to bring about justice and it has to be prophetic. It has arole in defining, interpreting and 
challenging concepts of development. 


Issues like arms race often appear to be remote to the churches. This is, however, part of a 
larger issue raising questions about the theological orientation of the churches. 


Vil. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. We recommend that the curricula of theological colleges be reviewed with a view to 
including in them studies on the relationship between the mission of the church and politics. 
Consultations and workshops should be organized for church leaders, pastors, teachers of 
theology and students of theology on the role of the churches in politics. We specifically 
recommend that the forthcoming AACC Assembly should highlight the issue of the relation 
between mission and politics in Africa today. 


2. Itwas noted that arms race, understood interms of the competition between major powers 
of the world may appear to be aremote subject for most Africans. Therefore the emphasis has to 
be on how arms race takes away the resources which could be used for basic needs of people like 
health, food, housing and education. We recommendto churches to make critical studies of their 
national situations related to expenditure on arms and developmental priorities. AACC and CCIA 
should assist in such studies. 


3. We recommend to churches to conduct studies on national security, with a view to 


providing people with a true understanding of national security — security based on the welfare of 
the people rather than on proliferation of military and para-military forces. 
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4. We recommend to the churches to play a more active role in building public opinion on 
issues related to the basic needs of the people. 


5. The refugee problem being one of the most serious problems of Africa, we recommend to 
the churches in Africa to give greater attention to the issue. In addition to the humanitarian 
programmes, churches should be challenged to look at the root causes of this problem and to 
support efforts to deal with them. The AACC and the WCC should assist the churches in this. 


6. The churches should promote confidence-building measures among states, and in inter- 
state conflicts initiate and support efforts for peaceful resolution. This is an area where churches 
can play an important role. 


7. We recommend that the AACC and the CCIA/WCC jointly undertake studies on the 
following : (1) Foreign military bases in Africa and the militarization of the Indian Ocean. (2) Arms 
trade and transfer to Africa. 


Report of Working Group Il 
HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE AFRICAN CONTEXT 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Inthe African tradition, life has always been intimately related to the society in which one lived. 
To live outside the community was no life for the traditional African. The individual in the African 
society was responsible to the society, just like the community was responsible to the individual. 


The message of Jesus Christ is the message of peace and salvation to all human beings. 
Christians are called upon to be the salt of the earth and to propagate this gospel of peace by 
being peacemakers. In his ministry on earth, Jesus Christ was a peacemaker. Because he was 
totally committed to the liberation of all human beings, he healed the sick, forgave sins, gave food 
to those who were hungry, cast out demons, raised the dead, cleansed the lepers and defended 
the poor and oppressed. (Luke 4:16-21 and Matt. 24:31-46). 


li. DEFINING HUMAN RIGHTS 


1. Human rights are natural rights, which cannot be denied without destroying the 
community of human beings, all of whom are equal and possess rights which are inborn and 
inalienable. The first right consists of living and keeping the life that God has given us. Any act 
which destroys life, (e.g. capital punishment), should be condemned. Human rights consist of the 
rights of individuals and the rights of people. 


2. The rights of the individual include, among others, 


- right to a quality of life and to security; 

— social needs and property; 

— culture and worship; 

— thought and speech; 

— association and participation; 

—- employment, education, equality before the law; 

— freedom of conscience, choice and movement; 

— ‘right to legal defence; 

— right to asylum, work and security for refugees and migrants; 
- etc. 
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3. The rights of people include, among others, 


- right to have a territory; 

- self-determination; 

- inviolability of territorial boundaries; 

- right of people to adopt their politico-economic development system; 

- right of control of natural resources, industrial and economic activities, linked with territorial 
integrity; 

- indemnization of all damages and reclamation of properties taken away by colonial powers; 

= etc. 


Ill. APPLICATION OF THESE HUMAN RIGHTS IN AND TOWARD AFRICA 


1. Howare human rights applied in Africa ? Eventhough every state in Africa recognizes all 
human rights, many of the African independent states violate them. They are being violated, in 
part, for the following reasons: 


- asa result. of political and ideological choices made by particular regimes; 

- exaggerated or misused concern for national security; 

- deterioration of political ethics, such as corruption, the use of informers, fanaticism, etc.; 
- the failure of systems or mechanisms of social control, or professional discipline; 

- ignorance of the masses regarding their own human rights; 

- inter-African conflicts, e.g. Western Sahara; 

- the militarization of African societies; 

- racist discrimination in the apartheid system of South Africa; 

- etc. 


2. How are human rights applied toward Africa ? There is a systematic violation of 
territorial integrity, as well as a systematic violation of the politico-economic rights of the African 
states. These take the form, among others, of the following : 


- attacks against African states such as Angola, Mozambique, Zambia, Namibia, etc.; 

- planting of foreign military bases in sovereign countries; 

- unauthorized overflights of the African airspace; 

- violation of frontiers; 

- violation of territorial waters; 

- destabilization of the independent states; 

- systematic refusal of the indemnization of all damages and restitution of properties taken 
away by former colonial powers; 

- continuation of the politics of economic exploitation through the trade economy; 

- the propagation of false information and misleading propaganda against African interests; 

- systematic violation of the right to life through assistance to South Africa to develop its 
economy and nuclear power; 

- persistence of the apartheid system in South Africa; 

= Etc. 


IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. African churches : All African churches are morally obliged to be involved in the struggle 
for the defence of human rights. They therefore should: 


- educate their members and the general public on and about human rights. Churches 
should organize campaigns of conscientization on human rights. 


- explain the national constitutions to their members and to the masses. Churches should 


organize seminars and sessions in which lawyers and experts are invited to lecture on legal 
systems of the world. 
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- denounce and protest the abuse of human rights. 


- create desks and platforms for human rights. These should include research facilities 
necessary for collecting information which is needed for the education and conscien- 
tization of the masses. 


- encourage the development, the accomplishment and the ratification of the African charter 
on human and people’s rights. 


—- promote dialogue between churches and concerned public authorities. 


2. The international Christian community : As far as churches are concerned, primary 
responsibility for the promotion of human rights in each country lies with the churches and 
Christian communities of that country. The international Christian community is asked to show 
their solidarity and support for the struggle of these churches for human rights by represen- 
tations, protests, visits, etc. 


We urge that the international community continue to isolate the South African Regime and to 
step up sanctions against it in the struggle against racism and apartheid, towards the self- 
determination of the people of South Africa and Namibia. 


3. The All Africa Conference of Churches (AACC) : For the protection of human rights, the 
AACC should, as an urgent priority, strengthen the existing desk on International Affairs in order 
to be able to promote and coordinate activities of human rights in the various countries of Africa. 


The AACC Assembly in Nairobi, August 1981 should as a priority include human rights on its 
agenda. 


We recommend that the AACC appoint an advisory group on human rights to assist the work of 
the desk on International Affairs. 


We recommend that the AACC continue its work in reducing tensions between African states 
and within states by urging negotiated solutions. 


4. The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of the World Council of 
Churches (CCIA/WCC) : We recommend to the CCIA’s Human Rights Advisory Group to give 
special attention to the respect of the rights of the people of Africa. 


With regard to political rights, support should be given to the struggle against foreign 
domination, colonization and neo-colonialism, against the use of mercenaries, military and 
political intervention in Africa, as well as against all foreign military and nuclear bases. With 
regard to South Africa, a total blockade against the apartheid regime should be called for, and its 
denuclearization urgently demanded. 


With regard to economic rights, we urge the establishment of a new international economic 
order which should include among other things : 


- anequitable and just relation between the price of raw materials and manufactured articles 
exported by developing countries and those imported by them from industrialized nations; 


- reform of the international monetary system so that it will be more beneficial to developing 
countries; 


- promotion of a transfer of technology and participation of developing countries in the 
benefits of science and technology, particularly in the industrialization of Africa; 


- regulation and supervision of transnational corporations by adoption of measures which 
would serve the interests of African national economies; 
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- promotion of cooperation between developing countries and respect for the equal 


sovereignty and self-determination of all people. 


LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 


Speakers : 


Mr. J. Rudolph Grimes — Vice-moderator of the WCC Commission of the Churches on 


International Affairs 


Prof. Ninan Koshy — Executive Secretary of the WCC Commission of the Churches on 


International Affairs 


Prof. Kimpianga Mahaniah — Directeur du Centre de Vulgarisation, 


Kinshasa, Zaire 


Mr. S. Amos Wako — Secretary-General, Inter-Africa Union of Lawyers, African Bar Association, 


and Chairman, Law Society of Kenya 
Bishop Henry Okullu — Bishop of Maseno South, Kenya 


Other participants : 


Rev. Fr. Francis Makambwe, Zambia 
Mrs. Catherine Chellah, Zambia 

Mr. G.M. Kolisang, Lesotho 

Mrs. Phoebe Ajayi-Obe, Nigeria 

Mr. John Ligoo, Kenya 

Rev. Peter Kodjo, Ghana 

Mr. Batteloi Warritay, Kenya 

Mrs. R.R. Andriamanjato, Madagascar 
Mrs. Rose Zoe-Obianga, Cameroun 
Mrs. Eddah Gachukia, Kenya 

Mr. David Gangbo, Benin 
Ambassador Olle Dahlen, Sweden 
Dr. Kabiru Kinyanjui, Kenya 

Dr. Inonge Lewanika, Kenya 


CCIA/WCC staff : 


Mr. Erich Weingartner 
Mr. Victor Hsu 


AACC staff: 


Rev. Maxime V. Rafransoa 
Rev. Clement H. Janda 
Mr. Akafwale Muyale 

Rev. Richard Murigande 
Mr. Yohannes Teckle 

Mr. Alfer Fiaferana 

Mr. Abankwah, S.O. 

Mrs. Sarah Ikongo 
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PREVIOUS ISSUES OF CCIA BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


1978/No. 


1978/No. 


1978/No. 


1978/No. 


1978/No. 


1979/No. 


1979/No. 


1979/No. 


1980/No. 


1980/No. 


1980/No. 


1980/No. 


1981/No. 


still available 


WCC Statements of Disarmament (English, French, German) 
Report of the Consultation on Militarism (French) 
Report of the Conference on Disarmament (English, French) 


N.1.1.0. Towards a New International Information Order, Cees Hamelink 
(English) 


The Need for an International Convention Against Torture, Hans Thoolen 
(Spanish) 


Human Rights in the Republic of Korea (English) 


33rd Session A Report on the United Nations General Assembly 
From the U.N. Headquarters. Liaison Office (English) 


The Indochina Conflicts : Basic Elements, Victor Hsu (English) 


34th Session A Report on the United Nations General Assembly 
From the U.N. Headquarters. Liaison Office (English) 


lron Hand, Velvet Glove : Studies on Militarization 
in Five Critical Areas in the Philippines (English) 


Arms Race in Europe : New Developments, 
Interview with Wolf Graf von Baudissin (English, German) 


Study Paper on Religious Liberty (English) 


EI Salvador, One Year of Repression (English) 
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